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oe TRANSVAAL 


DURBAN: The vast lagoon on 
which Durban is situated was well- 
known to the seamen of the 16th 
century. They called it Rio de Natal. 
and they often anchored at the 
entrance in search of fresh water 
and food: occasionally, too, they 
landed insubordinate shipmates on 
its deserted shores to repent their 
ways at leisure. It was, however, not until 1824 that a 
group of men under the leadership of Lieutenant F. G. 
Farewell, R.N. sailed from the Cape and founded on = 
the northern shore of the lagoon a settlement which 
they called Port Natal. Eleven years later the name § 
was changed to D’Urban in hononr of Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, a veteran of the Peninsular Wars, who was ; 
then Governor of the Cape Colony. Throughout the 
years Durban continued to grow and has now become 
the finest town and the busiest port on the East coast 

of Africa. Ideally situated on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, Durban is also a popular holiday resort, famed 
for its wide avenues shaded with gaily flowering trees 
and shrubs. It is a colourful city in which mingle 
people of many races, not the least picturesque being 
the Zulu ricksha boys in their gay costumes, feathered 
head-dresses and tinkling beads. 


Business men who require information on 


UNION of SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE PROVINCE 


current commercial conditions in Durban are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Durban and elsewhere in the Union of South 
Africa are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Thoughtrul 


saving 


What do we mean by thoughtful saving? For 

one thing, investing only after careful consideration: 
for another, choosing forms of saving appropriate to 
the investor’s cireumstances. The investor, who, after 
looking all round and noting the uncertainties of the 
times, says: “Safety-first must still be my rule”, isa 
thoughtful saver. He finds in Abbey National all 

the security he can require. 


But thoughtful saving involves more than security. 
An excellent service, including convenient withdrawal 
facilities, means much: it is assured in Abbey National. 


Finally, thoughtful saving implies a good rate of interest 
in relation to the security. A return equivalent to 
£6.1.9d. per cent. is offered to the Abbey National investor 
who pays income tax at the standard rate. In short 

the thoughtful saver will find investment in the 

Abbey National an attractive proposition 

from every point of view. 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 
Investment booklet, or, better still, call in and have 
a chat at your local Abbey National Office. 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


A national institution with 
assets of £278,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.! - Tel : WELbeck 8282 
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MASTER BUILDER 


a pool of houses into which people can go; to stimu- 

late mobility in order that people may be able to find 
the type of accommodation suited to their needs—instead of, 
as at present, clinging on desperately to what they have got, 
however unsuitable it may be, simply because the controlled 
rent makes it so much cheaper to stay than to move. Yet the 
Government, the Minister, and the party as a whole—though 
only one small group of Conservatives is really agitated about 
the subject—agree that the landlord must offer ‘fair’ rents: 
that he ought not to evict tenants in order to gain vacant 
possession with a view to selling the property. As a result, 
a curious situation has arisen. If the Minister’s advice— 
which has recently been couched in the form of a stern warn- 
ing—is accepted by landlords there can be few evictions in 
October because they will have all come to a ‘fair’ agreement 
with their tenants. But this will inevitably mean that no pool 
of empty houses and flats is created, so that in fact there will 
be little increase in mobility; and the Act’s object will be 
thwarted. 

This contradiction was well brought out in Monday’s 
debate by a Conservative back-bencher, Mr. Robert Jenkins. 
Significantly, Mr. Jenkins did not go on to criticise the Minis- 
ter for reneging on an essential part of the Act; on the con- 
trary, he blamed him for clinging to it so long. “This appears,’ 
he said, ‘to be the only Act brought in by the present Govern- 
ment which has caused fear . . . and on the present facts it 
now becomes apparent that these fears are going to be justi- 
fied.’ Mr. Jenkins felt strongly enough about the subject to 
abstain, along with three other Conservatives, in the division 
which followed the debate; and the number would probably 
have been larger if the Minister had not earlier made it clear 
that he is on the look-out for landlords who take an ‘unfair’ 
advantage of this kind—even though he has so far failed to 
make it clear how he proposes to punish them if they do. 

Mr. Jenkins’s view is one that is probably shared by the 
great bulk of the uncommitted electorate today—which, as 
by-elections are indicating, is becoming a sizeable bloc. The 
arguments run thus: the Englishman’s home is traditionally 
his castle; a tenancy held for a long period gives the tenant a 
right in equity, if not in law, to continue possession of it 
(provided he is willing to pay a fair rent); and to evict old 
people or families who have offered to pay a reasonable rent, 
or who cannot find alternative accommodation is cruel. 
Added to thi$ is a further argument which has become par- 
ticularly effective among Conservatives: that the real blame 
should be put on Labour’s threat to municipalise housing, 
which is encouraging landlords to evict tenants in order to 
gain the vacant possession necessary to sell out. Such land- 


() NE of the main objects of the Rent Act is to provide 


lords (this argument runs) are not wicked; they are behaving 
with exemplary common sense. Nevertheless, it would be 
unfair for their tenants to suffer for the sins of the Labour 
Party; and some modification of the Act or of its enforcement 
is desirable to prevent evictions taking place for this reason. 

These arguments are reasonable, but they make nonsense 
of the Rent Act. The Act arose as a direct consequence of 
the Conservative Government’s success as a Master Builder 
making the problem not to provide but to divide accommoda- 
tion: to ensure that all the space available is fully utilised. It is 
all very well to say that ‘old people should not have to move’; 
but one of the chief reasons why the Rent Act was needed 
was precisely that so many old people are living in houses 
and flats far larger than they need, or even want, while their 
children—who have grown up, got married, and begun to 
produce children—are crammed into tiny flats, or compelled: 
to stay with their parents and in-laws. 

One object of the Act, therefore, was to enable an exchange 
to be made which would satisfy both. The grandparents, in 
theory, would move to the small flat; the growing families 
would go to the larger house. There was never any doubt that 
this process would cause some hardship, because old people, 
however much they may prefer a small flat to a relatively 
large house, may not want to move, for sentimental or social 
reasons. All that the Act could fairly promise was that the 
exchange would on balance benefit the community: that 
when the reshuffle was complete the housing situation would 
be far easier than it has been at any time since the war— 
indeed, at any time in history. 

Yet the success of the reshuffle depended, and still depends, 
on the existence of a fair-sized pool of empty accommodation. 
For it is not simply a matter of grandparents exchanging with 
parents and children, but of a General Post, in which every- 
body can move to the type of accommodation which suits his 
needs. This mobility can only be secured by the departure of 
tenants who are squatting in property not because it suits 
them but because its rent has been controlled. 

Only by the creation of this pool, too, can rents be brought 
down and kept down. If tenants move out of flats or houses 
which are larger than they need there will be, in effect, more 
accommodation chasing the same number of prospective 
buyers—and rents will accordingly fall. In other words, the 
Minister was right to resist Labour pressure to modify the 
Act. The Master Builder has made his tower, and climbed it: 
to give way at this stage to giddiness because of the shouts of 
the crowd below would be to risk destruction. Yet Mr. Brooke 
will be wise if he finds some way to deal with the landlord who 
refuses even to try to come to terms with his tenants, not from 


- greed but simply for fear of what Labour may do if they win 





the next General Election. Such landlords are in 
fact doing their best to ensure that Labour will 
win the next General Election, by creating the 
hardship and resentment that will convert a good 
Bill into a hated Act. If Mr. Brooke can find a way 
to secure the necessary pool without evictions of 
this kirid, and if the pool can be kept large enough 
to ensure mobility and to keep rents down, the 
Government will find that its courage in pressing 
the Act through will be amply rewarded. 


Tarry or Burn 


HE Defence debate in the Commons, as Mr. 

Roy Jenkins says in his “Westminster Com- 
mentary,’ left listeners more confused at the end 
than they had been at the beginning, which is 
saying something. Yet confusion is not necessarily 
a disastrous state of mind. On occasion an 
element of confusion may actually be beneficial. 
It is often the unknown, rather than the known, 
that deters. The known can be foreseen, and pos- 
sibly forestalled; the unknown can only be feared. 
The strongest deterrent to the Russians is not the 
certainty that we would use the H-bomb in given 
circumstances, but the fear that we may use it in 
circumstances which are not given. For no matter 
how devastating their nuclear bombardment may 
be, they can never be absolutely certain that it 
will prevent immediate and disastrous retaliation. 
It is on this illogical basis that the great deterrent 
has so far continued to deter. 

The mere existence of nuclear weapons here, 
however, is now beginning to arouse deeper mis- 
trust, reflected in the recent meetings in West- 
minster and elsewhere. The risk of being smeared 
as a fellow-traveller obviously no longer has any 
real force. The anti-H-bomb intransigents are 
being reinforced by supporters of what might be 
called the King Hall line: that nuclear weapons 
are dangerous not for the traditional pacifist 
reasons but because they do not provide an answer 
to the real defence problem. The Russians—this 
argument runs—have been deterred; they are not 
going to risk nuclear warfare. All their energies 
will now go into creating the kind of tension which 
will, or at least may, bring them the benefits of 
disruption—in Algeria, in the Middle East, and in 
Korea—everywhere. Concentration on nuclear 
weapons, therefore, only distracts attention and 
resources from real defence needs. 

This is an arguable proposition; and it is cer- 
tainly satisfactory that the controversy is again 
being taken up so widely and vigorously by so 
many distinguished men and women—so long as 
it does not develop into hysteria. Out of the 
present ferment there could emerge a much miore 
reasonable and practical attitude than any 
expressed by Government White Papers. The 
political parties, too, will get a salutary reminder 
that their current unpopularity is partly due to 
their failure to give any real lead on defence: the 
Conservatives, because they are still too domin- 
ated by a world-power complex; Labour, because 
it cannot make up its mind. At least the Govern- 
ment should begin to realise that the need is for 
caution; that even if it is agreed that nuclear 
weapons must be kept and tested, they must not 
be vaunted; and that, above all, it must be made 
clear that they will never be used in a war, even 
a ‘major’ war, which breaks out owing to local 
tensions, taking the world unawares, as did Korea, 








* To retaliate in such circumstances with the nuclear 


weapon will be a temptation; but it would be a 
disaster. It is better to tarry than to burn. 


Reporting Progress 
HE gold and dollars figures for February are 
f peloton No less than $135 million was 
added to the central reserves and at the same time 
Britain and the sterling area earned a surplus with 
the EPU of $126 million. When the excellent 
figures for January were announced, commenta- 
tors found that they had to run back through their 
records for nearly four years to match them. Now, 
however, financial writers are having to look up 
what happened in 1950 to make their comparison. 
The picture is indeed astonishing. The reserves are 
now £320 million higher than they were at their 
nadir last September. They have risen by more 
than £200 million since the beginning of Decem- 
ber and in February alone the sterling area’s 
surplus (not all of which will be settled in gold or 
dollars) was over £90 million. Clearly the pattern 
of payments is swinging back into our favour. 
To add £200 million to the reserves in three 
months when Britain’s own current surplus can 
hardly be more than £400 million a year suggests 
that the whole of the speculative movement 
against sterling is now being unwound. 
There seems to be little reason why this 
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excellent progress should not continue for some 
months, so that by the end of June the reserves 
may be back to $3,000 million. If this can be 
achieved the chances of another sterling crisis this 
autumn will be considerably diminished. 

When these results were announced sterling 
became even more in demand from overseas and 
particularly from Europe. The Stock Exchange, 
too, reacted favourably and not unnaturally the 
possibility of a cut in Bank rate shortly was dis- 
cussed. Until now only a minority have expected 
such a cut before the Budget. Now, however, it 
seems possible that some reduction, even if it is 
only a small one, may be made in the next week 
or two. This could certainly be done without 
damage at the present moment, though, equally, 
there are strong arguments for being cautious. 

Apart from the cost to the Budget and the 
balance of payments of the high Bank rate, there 
is little evidence yet that it is doing serious damage 
to British industry. The most ridiculous tales are 
being put about by people remote from the world 
of business about decisions being taken every day 
to cut down or cancel plans for expansion and 
modernisation of plant. This is stuff and nonsense. 
Capital spending this year is running at the same 
level as it was last year and the only companies 
not now carrying out large-scale plans for 
modernisation are those who have already com- 
pleted them. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Failure 


By 


——— AMERICAN politics has never 
produced anyone as gifted as 
n Harold Stassen in the art of 


making a success of failure. 
There are professionals who do not see it that 
way and insist that Stassen is a kind of lucky 
fool who squanders every opportunity and suc- 
ceeds at nothing. But the professionals are a 
crass, shortsighted lot who think only in terms 
of votes, jobs and other negotiable things and 
who would not recognise a moral victory if one 
stared them in the face. 

Stassen collects moral victories the way Bobby 
Jones used to collect golf trophies. Consider only 
the last three years in his busy life: in 1955, 
when he was living rather obscurely as a univer- 
sity president and was remembered, dimly, as a 
man who had been shooting for the White House 
for well over a decade, he persuaded Mr. Eisen- 
hower to make him an ‘adviser’ on disarmament. 
The whole thing had a very silly sound, and it was 
not made any more serious when friends and 
admirers of Stassen went about saying how nice 
it was that at last we would have a ‘Secretary 
of Peace.’ The job seemed to have no future, 
and in this it resembled earlier Stassen enter- 
prises. But Stassen was smart; he knew that dis- 
armament was the coming thing, and he talked 
it up enough, with the President and the news- 
papermen and anyone who would listen, to make 
Mr. Dulles very angry and, some said, very 
jealous. In the UN and abroad, and even in 
Washington, he won new friends and admirers 
who pressed upon the President their view that 
Stassen was doing an excellent job. 


RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 

The disarmament business was a bit slow at 
that time, however, and the 1956 Presidential 
campaign was approaching. An approaching cam- 
paign makes sounds that in Stassen’s ears are fire 
bells to set him prancing. In 1956, for the first 
time. since 1940, he was no one’s candidate, but 
he got into the show by saying that the way to 
ensure a Republican victory was to dump 
Richard Nixon as Vice-President. Stassen said 
that his idea of a good candidate was Christian 
Herter, a sometime Congressman and sometime 
diplomat who has been closely associated with 
the Left wing of the Republican Party. Poor 
Stassen—everyone was calling him that, anyway 
—had failed to enlist Herter’s support before 
making his announcement. When Herter said that 
he wanted no part of the dump-Nixon movement 
and in fact considered Nixon a first-class Vice- 
President, everyone assumed that Stassen would 
soon be back running the University of Penn- 
sylvania and would be lucky if he could hold 
on to that job. Nothing of the sort. Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s well-known tolerance of dissent came 
into play; Stassen was given a temporary leave of 
absence so that he might devote full time to 
Nixon’s destruction. Naturally, it was said that 
he would destroy not Nixon but himself. 
Stassen ignored Herter’s rebuke and went right 
into the Republican convention saying that 
Nixon wouldn’t do and that Herter would. 
Nixon, of course, was nominated, but in retro- 
spect no one can say that Stassen really failed, 
for the Nixon who left that convention had 
already refashioned himself and become almost 
exactly the sort of statesman—world-minded, 
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civil-libertarian, etc—that Stassen had said the 
age demanded. And Stassen—contrary to the bets 
of every professional—did not go back to Penn- 
sylvania. He went back to Washington, resumed 
his old job, found disarmament to be a really 
booming thing, became a world figure in the 
course of the London negotiations and greatly 
enlarged his prestige at home. 

Mr. Dulles’s annoyance had been growing all 
the time, and this winter the word went out that 
Stassen’s day was over at last. Where Nixon had 
failed to have Stassen fired (there was no real 
evidence that Nixon had ever tried to do this, but 
we take it for granted that Nixon would do the 
manly thing and seek the revenge that was his 
by right), Dulles would succeed. Several weeks 
ago, Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and a man widely believed to be running the 
country, told a group of reporters that they could 
expect Stassen to leave soon—either quietly, if 
he submitted his resignation in time, or thrown 
out by the scruff of the neck if he didn’t. The 
idea was that Dulles was sick and tired of having 
him around. Before long, there were some meet- 
ings between the President and Stassen, and in 
due time Stassen submitted his resignation, saying 
that he thought he might serve the cause of peace 
and disarmament and so forth and so on better 
by seeking the Republican nomination for 
Governor of Pennsylvania than by staying on in 
Washington. This seemed by all odds the biggest 
laugh yet. How crazy can you get? everyone 
asked, and the laughter was even more raucous 
when it turned out that the Republican leaders in 
Pennsylvania took a poor view of Harold Stassen. 

But Stassen is undismayed. It may be hard to 
see how he figures he could do much about dis- 
armament from the governor’s mansion in 
Harrisburg, Pa., but it is already plain that as a 
candidate for governor he is more than ever a 
thorn in the flesh of Mr. Dulles. For the past ten 
days he has been on the front pages almost 
continuously and he has opened a campaign to 
force his views on the administration that has 
been far more effective than the one he ran from 
within the White House. On television, in a series 
of widely syndicated newspaper articles and in 
testimony before a Senate sub-committee he has 
urged that this country abandon its insistence that 
suspension of nuclear testing be considered only 
in tandem with suspension of weapons produc- 
tion. He has spread far and wide his conviction 
that if this were done an effective agreement 
could be negotiated with the Russians within six 
months. Although he has spoken with more tact 
than is customary for him, he has put across the 
idea that one man and only one man—Mr. Dulles 
—stands in the way of a really cosy agreement. 
The administration’s last line of defence against 
this proposal has been Britain and France. It 
would not be fair to them, the President said last 
week, because they have as yet had little oppor- 
tunity for checking their own progress with 
atomic weapons. Stassen says this offers no diffi- 
culty at all—let Britain and France stay out of 
the agreement, if they wish to, until they have 
done what testing they think necessary. Mean- 
while, let the US and the USSR come to terms. 

Stassen has succeeded, in short, in forcing him- 
self and his ideas on the public consciousness, 
and if he goes on his impact may be far greater 
than it has ever been up to now. 


Through the Looking Glass 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


I AM supposed to write about 
France. In fact, fortnight after 
fortnight, I write about Al- 
geria. The invitation not to do 
so is particularly strong in 
these first weeks of March. 
The trees are budding. The 
grey-brown tints of the fields 
are turning green. The sky is 
full of birds. But another 
spring in an equally lovely 
country tragically underlies the French one—a 
country where little wild marigolds open in the 
sparse green grass on a red soil, and the wadis 
spill their mud into the sea, but snow still lies on 
the long, relentless line of the Atlas Mountains. 
It is not only that 400,000 young Frenchmen are 
doing military service there that for many of them 
is more than half war. The principle which France 
is struggling to maintain is daily proving more 
true in its looking-glass sense than in its plain one. 
Is Algeria part of France or France a part of 
Algeria? Frenchmen are beginning to find the 
latter a more tangible truth. 

For long it is possible to believe in stage-scenery 
which portrays real building, but there comes a 
moment when a sudden draught makes it tremble 
and you know it is canvas. Such a moment may 
have come to a good many Frenchmen when they 
heard their youthful Prime Minister calmly 
announcing the application of the Algeria Act in 
the coming months. To hear him speak it seemed 
as if municipalities would flourish in Algeria like 
artichokes, county councils would sprout like 
orange groves and autonomous territorial govern- 
ments would hang in the dark foliage like glowing 
bunches of grapefruit. 

But the listener had an uncomfortable feeling 
that there had been other things in the news. The 
Prime Minister was still talking the language asso- 
ciated with the glib optimism of December last 
year, when the rebellion was about to be counted 
out—so we were told. The authorities had made 
all their plans on the assumption that the French 
forces could be reduced by 70,000 men. But Feb- 
ruary has seen some of the heaviest, if not the 
sharpest, fighting of the whole three years and 
four months that the rebellion has lasted. Both 
the French forces and the rebels have had their 
heaviest casualties—still distinguished in a large 
part of the French press by the word ‘tués’ in the 
first case and ‘abattus’ in the second. The number 
of ‘abattus’ is about ten times as great as the 
‘tués’ for the whole month, though in some fights 
they have been almost equal. 

French eyes have been fixed on the great in- 
crease in rebel armaments, which do not grow in 
the Algerian soil and are for the most part not of 
French manufacture. It is no figment of the 
French imagination that a very large part comes 
through Tunisia, though some may also come in 
by the coast, and a good deal certainly come 
through Morocco. But more significant is the 
number of ‘abattus’—French citizens who are pre- 
pared to die in order not to be French citizens. The 
French are almost certainly right in supposing that 
rebel methods have aroused as much hatred as 
devotion, but the hatred serves France surpris- 


M. Bourguiba 


Paris 
ingly little. There are fundamental differences 
between ‘them’ and ‘us.’ 

Against this background M. Gaillard’s declara- 
tions flutter insubstantially. No one even took the 
trouble to notice that M. Lacoste, the man of the 
thousand and one last quarters of an hour, had 
once again described the situation as good. Other 
things are more serious. 

First of all, what hope of a solution is there 
from governments that are merely quarrelsome 
committees which automatically ‘cover’ the action 
of those on the spot? An American agency optim- 
istically believed it had discovered the other day 
that the major who released the aircraft against 
Sakiet had been at least transferred to another 
post. The Government indignantly pointed out 
that he had been on compassionate leave at the 
time, and that the normal period of his command 
had now elapsed. A great many Frenchmen cer- 
tainly believe that the man on the spot is normally 
right, and should be covered even if he is not. 
Still, they cannot help feeling that the war would 
be more easily won if the Government was right 
too, and before the man on the spot. It is this 
current of opinion that is clamouring for a ‘gov- 
ernment of public safety, with complete liberty 
of action, more especially the necessary power to 
put down ‘defeatism’ and ‘treachery’ in France. 
That, of course, means the end of the liberty of 
the press—and presumably of the person. Last 
week the weekly France-Observateur, which has 
been a thorn in the side of successive govern- 
ments, was banned for publishing with a short 
comment a two-page extract from a little book, 
La Question, in which Henri Alleg, an Algerian 
Communist journalist, describes what it is like to 
be tortured with electricity. The book has not been 
banned; its content has not been denied; it has 
been commented on in the same spirit elsewhere. 
Authority was simply trying to make life impos- 
sible for France-Observateur. This was an indica- 
tion of the kind of government that France might 
easily have—on account of Algeria. There are 
already unpleasant reasons to believe that the 
police in France have applied electricity to sus- 
pects, so far Algerian ones only, but in law all 
Algerians are French citizens and this barrier is 
not likely to be maintained. 

Within the Assembly and within the Govern- 
ment there are probably still a good many more 
deputies (excluding Communists) who do not want 
France completely assimilated to Algeria, with 
men like M. André Morice taking the tricolour 
under their personal protection. Both Socialists 
and MRP are profoundly perturbed at the evi- 
dence that the Government does not in fact con- 
trol what happens in Algeria and that what 
happens in Algeria is a contagion for all France. 
They can at the moment fight behind a financial 
barricade. France has committed herself to. a 
maximum expenditure as well as a maximum 
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deficit. This was a condition for the credits she 
has received from the European Payments Union, 
the International Monetary Fund and the Ameri- 
can Treasury. M. Pflimlin can declare that if the 
National Defence Minister wants more money he 
can only have it at the expense of the Services. 

This has one tactical disadvantage. The phantas- 
mal Prime Minister throws such little weight as he 
may possess on the side of the Minister of Finance. 
It has a great strategical disadvantage. No self- 
respecting country will long accept a financial 
principle as a reason for not helping ‘the boys at 
the front.’ The great weakness of the Socialist and 
MRP leaders in fighting against the Right now is 
that they have not spoken out. They have not 
allowed the opposition within their own ranks to 
express fully the doubts that they too are now 
beginning to feel. They have allowed the label 
‘traitor’ to be affixed to men with more perspi- 
cacity and courage than themselves. They have 
looked the other way when fellow-citizens were 
tortured to death on the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean. Though they are more numerous than the 
Right-wingers who are now shouting for dictator- 
ship and a battle of France against the whole 
world if necessary, they may find themselves fight- 
ing a desperate defensive battle behind impro- 
vised barricades. They will not be easily believed 
in their new role and they will not enjoy much 


sympathy. 


Will it Always Rain 
on Sunday? 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY 


N January, 1953, Mr. John Parker, Labour MP 

for Dagenham, seconded by Mr. Carson, then 
Conservative MP for the Isle of Thanet, intro- 
duced a Private Member’s Bill that sought the 
repeal of the Sunday Observance Acts. The Bill 
aroused vehement opposition both in the Com- 
mons and outside, and was heavily defeated. An 
amendment to the Bill, calling on the House to 
set up an Inquiry, was, however, -only defeated 
by eight votes. One hundred and twenty-five 
Labour and thirty-nine Tory Members voted for; 
151 Tory and nineteen Labour Members voted 
against. Next Friday there is to be another 
attempt. Mr. Denis Howell, Labour MP for All 
Saints, Birmingham, supported by Mr. Peter Kirk, 
Conservative MP for Gravesend, is to call once 
again for an Inquiry into the pattern of laws that 
govern our Sundays. What are their chances of 
success? 

Outside the House the opposition to the Bill 
centred on the Lord’s Day Observance Sogiety, 
a body from whom, it is said, the Almighty re- 
ceives regular advice. A quasi-religious organisa- 
tion, it is today one of the most powerful and 
successful pressure groups in the country. Com- 
paratively rich, it enjoys an income of £27,000 
a year and thus can afford to hire full-time or- 
ganisers and rent premises in Fleet Street. The 
Society set about organising opposition to the Bill 
with all the arrogance of a dedicated minority. 
MPs were showered with letters and postcards 
from angry constituents who, fearing that the 
traditional British Sabbath might become a con- 
tinental Sunday, threatened to withhold their 
vote. As is usual in these cases, those who are 
against a thing are the people who write and 


who lobby, whilst a far smaller proportion of 
those who are in favour do likewise; and MPs, 
always sensitive to constituency opinion, are apt 
to succumb to noisy pressure. The press, however, 
was at the time generally in favour of the Bill, 
and, led by the Daily Express, clamoured for a 
‘prighter Sunday.’ 

There are many examples of the more 
ridiculous consequences of the Sundays laws. 
It is now illegal on a Sunday to sell ice-cream, 
to take out a boat, to open a theatre, play pro- 
fessional football or county cricket (save between 
teams made up from the same parish) and to take 
part in or organise any entertainment for which 
there is an entrance fee. The Battersea fun-fair 
waives the entrance fee on Sunday and thus re- 
mains open. It is also illegal to buy tinned or 
preserved food from shops that open on Sundays. 
Local authorities employ inspectors—salaried 
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agents provocateurs—who, disguised to look like 
everyone else, go the rounds trying to persuade 
shopkeepers to break the law and thus be prose- 
cuted. 

The case for the setting up of an Inquiry is 
overwhelming. A law that is not properly en- 
forced is a bad law. As a matter of principle it 
is right that people should be free to choose and 
decide how they will spend their Sundays. That 
Sabbatarians hold sincerely to their views is not 
to be doubted, but that does not entitle them to 
force their views upon others. It will be in- 
teresting to see how the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society reacts to this latest challenge. But this 
time I doubt that even they, and those who will 
support them in the House, will be able to pre- 
vent the setting up of an Inquiry—an Inquiry 
that would doubtless be the first step towards 
a repeal. 


Westminster Commentary 


By ROY JENKINS* 


THE week has been dominated 
by what the Observer described 
as ‘one of the worst defence 
debates since the days of Lord 
North.’ The basis of this some- 
what sweeping judgment was the 
combined failure of the partici- 
pants to give a clear lead to the nation on H-bomb 
policy. In this sense it was a bad debate. If any- 
one other than Mr. Sandys, who is nothing if not 
pertinacious, listened to the whole two days, he 
could hardly have failed to be more confused at 
the end than at the beginning. 

In another sense, however, it should have been 
a good debate, for it was notably free from the 
faults which are frequently attributed, not least 
by the regular writer of this column, to the modern 
House of Commons. Some people shouted a good 
deal during their own speeches, but nobody 
shouted much during anybody else’s. Nor did 
the parties, whatever else they did, appear as two 
monolithic masses interested only in a sterile 
battle with each other. Confusion is at least a 
safeguard against monotony, and although a good 
deal of nonsense may have been talked, it was 
rarely nonsense for the sake of striking a party 
attitude, and it was quite often new nonsense. 

In the midst of this there were a number of 
unpredictably good speeches. Mr. Christopher 
Soames, who is now a fully fledged Secretary of 
State and as such the holder of a political rank 
which Gladstone thought too elevated for Joseph 
Chamberlain, sat opposite the despatch box for 
so long on the second night that it at last became 
clear that he was going to wind up. When he did 
so a lot of people expected a slightly more trucu- 
lent repetition of the muddled afternoon mur- 
murings of Mr. George Ward (who is another 
Secretary of State). They got something quite 
different. At first it was merely apparent that Mr. 
Soames was speaking with unexpected vehemence, 
then that he was making a number of penetrating 
points with considerable force, and, finally, that 
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* MP for Stechford (Birmingham), 


he was delivering one of the best ministerial 
speeches for several months. This is not perhaps 
the highest praise, but it is something. 

He had been preceded by Mr. .Strachey, who 
also achieved a minor triumph. In the old days of 
Bevanite warfare Mr. Strachey used to be some- 
thing of a ‘soft centre’; but, despite this fact and 
the soothing words which emanated from it, there 
was too much aridity in his manner for what he 
said to be very well received. Last week, on the 
contrary, he was both hard and popular. He was 
against unilateral British abandonment of the 
bomb and he made no attempt to hedge. Indeed 
he denounced the view that, on moral grounds, 
we should give up our own bomb and shelter 
under the Americans’ as ‘a nauseating, sancti- 
monious argument.’ He also denounced Mr. 
Crossman and Mr. Sydney Silverman, who were 
there, and Mr. Ludovic Kennedy, who wasn’t, on 
somewhat different grounds. Some of Mr. 
Strachey’s points were directed against the 
Government, but the greater part of his speech 
was concerned with defending the policy of the 
Labour front bench and answering the critics 
below the gangway. And this performance, as 
should be noted by those who think it is only fear 
of the Whips which prevents every Labour back- 
bencher from marching to Aldermaston, was 
strongly applauded by most of those behind him. 
Mr. Bevan nodded vigorous approval. 

These were orthodox speeches, but there were 
plenty, of varying quality, which came in the other 
category. Mr. Crossman was against the British 
bomb, in favour of another five years of conscrip- 
tion and claimed not to have changed his mind 
since last year. (To have Mr. Sandys in the same 
office and Mr. Crossman in the same intellectual 
position for two Defence White Papers in suc- 
cession is almost too much of a good thing.) But 
I do not believe that he then sustained his argu- 
ment against the dissemination of the NATO 
deterrent with as good a phrase as: ‘The right to 
distrust the Americans cannot remain a British 
monopoly.’ Mr. Crossman is often unpredict- 
able in substance but rarely in form. The verve 
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of his House of Commons speaking never varies. 

Mr. Nigel Birch was half very good and half 
very disappointing. It was his first speech since his 
resignation and he easily held the large House 
which had assembled to watch Mr. Shinwell’s 
performance. Despite finding it necessary to con- 
gratulate Mr. Shinwell on ‘a very patriotic 
speech, Mr. Birch avoided presenting to the 
Opposition his normal false front of arrogant 
irascibility. He spoke with economy and con- 
viction. But he faltered on the threshold of his 
conclusions. The whole tenor of his speech was 
in favour of Britain withdrawing from the nuclear 
club. If it did not mean this, it is difficult to see 
what it did mean. Yet at the end he contented 
himself with saying: ‘It is a finely balanced argu- 
ment, and I do not pretend that I know the 
answer. I advocate no change of policy at the 
present time.’ His speech therefore became an 
expression Of honest doubt, which is often a 
highly sensible attitude, but is certainly not one 
of leadership. 

Amongst other features of the defence debate 
were the Speaker’s apparent view that he had 
heard enough of Liberals for some time and his 
consequent omission, unusual in a major debate, 
to call their representative, the constantly rising 
Mr. Holt; and Sir Peter Macdonald’s classic 
exposition of the way not to roll logs. There is 
something to be said for rising grandly above 
narrow constituency interests and there is some- 
thing to be said for openly pressing them. But 
there is nothing to be said for pretending that you 
have risen grandly, but that by a strange coinci- 
dence your brooding on the interests of the nation 
have led you to the exact position which, had you 
been a different sort of person, your local interests 
would have demanded. This is precisely what Sir 
P. Macdonald did; but I doubt whether it did 
much to help his constituents in the Isle of Wight 
in general or the employees of the Saunders-Roe 
company in particular. 

This debate apart, the principal interest of the 
week has lain in the new rumblings within the 
Labour Party. The combination of ‘Victory for 
Socialism’ and the Daily Herald's bolting of the 
official line on the H-bomb has led the news- 
papers to give more space to the internal affairs 
of the party than at any time since Mr. Gaitskell 
became leader. And even amongst Labour MPs 
themselves there has been some anxiety about 
these developments. Do they mean a return to 
the days of internecine warfare, of long and 
bitter party meetings, of narrow votes, and 
electoral weakness? The fact that such questions 
can even be asked is a sign that the long calm 
days of the past three years have led to a new 
nervousness in the battle-scarred veterans of 
1951-54. Compared with the constant barrage of 
Bevanism at its height, the efforts of Mr. Mikardo 
and his colleagues are not likely to amount to 
more than a few sporadic explosions. And even 
these may be called off. Mr. Swingler, the chair- 
man of ‘Victory for Socialism,’ has after all agreed 
to see Mr. Gaitskell without insisting on a prior 
Meeting of foreign ministers. The road to this 
summit has been short, and it may be that ten- 
sion will be quickly relaxed. The odds are that 
the new organisation will be only a mild short- 
term embarrassment to the Labour leadership, 
although it might be as well to remember that 
H-bombs are dangerous weapons with which to 
conduct even intra-party battles, 
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Monpay’s Panorama devoted a 
brief and infuriatingly inconsequen- 
tial few minutes to what was in- 
tended to be a discussion of the 
serious weeklies. It arose out of 
Lady Rhondda’s announcement that 
Time and Tide will have to cease 
publication unless help is forthcoming; but Lady 
Rhondda herself was hardly able to get a word 
in, and most of the time was spent speculating on 
the success of ‘pop fiction’ women’s magazines, 
which was hardly relevant. Advance obituaries 
for Time and Tide, I am sorry to see, have already 
been appearing; I trust they are premature—that 
the helper Lady Rhondda is looking for will be 
found. But the help will not, I hope, take the 
form of a subsidy. Lady Rhondda is quite wrong 
in thinking that most weeklies depend on subsi- 
dies; on the contrary, throughout press history 
they have nearly always—save in exceptional 
circumstances—been the kiss of death to serious 
journals. Certainly the Spectator could not have 
reached the ripe old age of 130 by relying on 
such help; it has always stood on its own feet; it 
will, I trust, always continue to do so. 

” * * 
THE CONTRAST BETWEEN the reaction of Dr. 
Heenan, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liver- 
pool, to the recent hostile demonstration against 
him by an Orange crowd, and that of Monsignor 
Fiordelli, the Bishop of Prato, to the Florence 
slander action, is illuminating. Dr. Heenan has 
made light of the scenes in which he was involved. 
A crowd of Catholics which gathered to see him, 
he admits, may have given the wrong impression : 
‘It is quite possible that the Protestants thought 
that some kind of demonstration was being staged. 
Probably they took alarm’; but ‘I do not think 
there was much bitterness.’ By contrast, the 
Bishop of Prato—and his superiors—seem to have 
lost their heads completely over the civil marriage 
issue. The Bishop, admittedly, was subjected to 
deliberate provocation; all the more reason, I 
would have thought, for him to maintain the 
dignity of his calling instead of descending to 
vulgar abuse; and the fact that he was taking his 
stand on a matter of principle only makes his 
behaviour the more astonishing. From a contest 
in vituperation of this kind only the Communists 
can be the beneficiaries. 
* * * 


I SAID a couple of weeks ago that the British 
Medical Journal was right to condemn the BBC 
for its Your Life in Their Hands series, but that 
it did so for the wrong reasons; the BBC’s treat- 
ment of medical subjects is unsatisfactory not 
because it intrudes upon the profession’s private 
world, but because its approach is uncritical. The 
Corporation is as timid as it is in politics: just 
as it is prepared to allow the Prime Minister, 
or his advisers, to dictate what questions he will 
not be asked on Press Conference, so it allows 
the profession—in effect—to dictate what ques- 
tions will not be asked in any medical pro- 
gramme. The result is a series of commercials 
for whatever treatments happen to be fashion- 
able. How effective such programmes can be is 
demonstrated in a letter to the BMJ last week 
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from Dr. William Sargant, who was medical ad- 
viser to the BBC’s Hurt Mind series. According 
to Dr. Sargant, a detailed audience report which 
was made on this series by the BBC showed 
striking increases in viewers’ confidence in elec- 
tric-shock treatment, leucotomy and drug ab- 
reaction. No wonder! These treatments were 
presented on the programme without criticism. 
Nobody watching it would have realised that 
there are grave differences among psychiatrists 
about their usefulness. At least in politics the 
BBC tries to maintain a balance between different 
opinions; in medicine, the theory seems to be that 
any criticism is dangerous. 
* * * 


THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester 
Guardian unkindly wiped my eye with a neat 
right, left and centre on Tuesday when he quoted 
headlines from the previous morning’s papers: 
the Telegraph, ‘No rent-split today among Con- 
servatives’; the Herald, ‘No-split talks for 
Labour’; and the Guardian itself, ‘““No split” 
among Liberals.’ As usual in such cases, all the 
denials were falsified by events: the prospective 
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advocates the use of “O 
for a beaker full of the 
warm south”’ as an alter- 
native to “Phew, I could 
do with a drink”. Again; 
it suggests that a wine is 
more winningly des- 
cribed as having a “purple 
robe just hemmed by 
Time with autumn 
leaves’ tints, but showing 
no creases nor any sign 
of wear”, rather than 
when it is prosaically 
labelled “A drop of all 
right”’. 

“Oenophilia” abounds 





Have you ever been lost 
for words when a host 
presses you for an opin- 
ion about his wine? To 
many wine lovers the 
well-turned phrase, the 
apt literary allusion, the 
revelation of wine-wis- 
dom, gives as much 
pleasure as the wine 
itself—and if you want 
to land another glassful 
you’ve got to have the 
right bait. 

I’ve got it. It’s a little 
book entitled “Oeceno- 
philia”, full of peri- 
phrastic pleonasms for 
people who are anxious 
to camouflage their ignor- 
ance of zymase, must, 
the solera system and 
other oenological myster- 
ies. For example, it 
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with such gems, guaran- 
teed to warm any con- 
noisseur’s cockles, and 
no doubt it would be 
invaluable to authors of 
wine lists. But do these 
lyric phrases whet the 
palate for wine as effect- 
ively as they tickle the 
fancy? Frankly, no. 
There’s no substitute for 
a glass of the wine itself. 
That is why I forbear 
to wax lyrical about 
Mackenzie’s Sherry. Un- 
less you’ve -tasted it, 
anything I could say 
about Mackenzie’s 
Sherry might sound like 
rodomontade. It’s sup- 


erb, it’s delicious, it’s— 
oh, it’s ‘top ole’. Do try 
a bottle and see if you 
agree with me. 
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Liberal candidate for Falmouth, who retracted 
some earlier criticisms of the new candidate for 
Torrington, has since blown his top again; a few 
Tories did in fact abstain in the division after 
the Rent Bill debate; and the ‘Victory for 
Socialism’ group is still Swingling along, too 
vigorously for Mr. Gaitskell’s peace of mind. The 
Labour Party also has another split, the defec- 
tion of the Daily Herald on the H-bomb issue, 
to contend with. Having once plucked up the 
courage to reject the party line, anything might 
happen to the poor old Herald; it might even 
become readable. The Secretary of the Labour 
Party, Mr. Morgan Phillips, has written it a hurt 
letter of protest; yet I can think of few things 
more likely to benefit the Labour Party than the 
existence of another robustly independent Left- 
wing newspaper to supplement the Daily Mirror. 


* * * 


AT FIRST SIGHT it seems reasonable that the British 
Employers’ Confederation should condemn em- 
ployers who pay ‘extravagant wages.” Its argument 
is that so long as full employment continues, there 
is no untapped reserve of workers in the country; 
so that an offer of higher wages from one em- 
ployer merely compels his rivals to put up their 
wages too if they want to keep their workers: and 
this, in turn, accelerates the inflationary trend. But 
is it as simple as this? In my experience most 
firms which increase wages in the way the BEC 
condemns do so because they are not allowed, 
Owing to restrictive practices within industry, to 
reduce prices, and to pass the benefit of their 
increased efficiency on to the consumer. But this 
is a possibility that the BEC, as the guardian of 
trade restrictive practices, is careful to ignore. 

* * * 
CONCERN IS OF TEN being expressed that the Restric- 
tive Practices Act is taking an unconscionably 
long time to produce any effect; and I was glad 
last week to hear that, in some industries at 
least, its influence has already been great—though 
not in a way that the public would hear about. A 
friend of mine in the business world has dealings 
with a firm which always in the past relied on 
secret agreements with its competitors to procure 
it the safe, steady margin of profit which was all 
that its owners wanted. Under the Act, these agree- 
ments have either to be registered or abandoned; 
and rather than have them. published, it was 
decided to abandon them. As a result, for the 
first time the firm now has to fight for its markets; 
and this has prompted it to go into the export 
business—in which, rather to its owners’ surprise, 
it is already meeting with some success. If only 
restrictive practices had been destroyed when the 
export need was even greater, after the war! As 
it is, even when agreements disappear, the men- 
tality that accepted them often remains. Already, 
I understand, some firms have found ways to 
use the let-out the Act provided—the clauses 
allowing resale price maintenance to be enforced 
by individual firms—to prevent the public from 
getting the benefit of lower prices. 

* 7 - 

From the Yorkshire Post, March 3: 

.., the demoralisation of France was com- 
pleted just before half-time when Jackson inter- 
cepted a French pass and ran gloriously for 60 
years to touch down. 

Ah, those sixty glorious years! 
PHAROS 


Momentum 
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By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


The third of a series of articles on the lessons of Rochdale. 


R. ROGER FULFoRD has made the roughest 
| paths of all on the Labour Party’s 
present position. Writing to The Times after 
Rochdale he stated, ‘In the 1955 Election the 
Labour Party was the only Opposition Party 
in peace-time which has failed to improve its 
position for ninety years. Today everything is 
in its favour, yet the votes continue to drift away 
from it.’ 

How do I, -as someone who has spent his 
political life in the Labour movement, view this 
situation? My short answer is that I regard it 
as much a challenge to Labour as it is to the 
Tories. 

The Labour Party today is still running on the 
momentum—and the memories—of yesterday. 
Most party workers give up their time because 
they believe in social justice and social equality. 
Yet social equality is largely here. The injustices 
are no longer so glaring that they can be the 
dynamic of a national movement. As _ for 
nationalisation, it has had such a bad press over 
the years that Mr. Robens’s ‘Charge of the Steel 
Brigade’ is unlikely to evoke the same unanimity 
in 1958 as it did in 1854—c’est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre. The plain fact is that to a 
new generation, brought up on icecream and tele- 
vision, Labour’s bread and butter politics are 
dead—as indeed, in their original form, they are 
—unless the Western world plunges into a slump. 

Unless all this is understood by. the party, I 
venture to prophesy that an ageing Annual Con- 
ference may yet end by singing ‘Forty Years On’ 
instead of ‘The Red Flag.” 

What, then, is the Labour Party to do? Its first 
task is to grasp that the two great problems of 
the second half of the twentieth century are co- 
existence and economic growth. Unless its future 
policies are relevant to these problems—and are 
understood to be so by the public—the decline 
will continue. 

For a start, we Labour Party members need 
to clear our minds about foreign policy, because 
this sets the framework for all policies. Despite 
the Brighton decisions and Mr. Gaitskell’s recent 
admirable speech in Parliament, the public im- 
pression of what we want to do remains blurred. 

The big question is whether we want Britain 
to remain a world political power, or contract out 
to the cosiness of a Scandinavian social de- 
mocracy, or become an international ‘softie. 
Personally, I have no doubts. Our country has 
contributed too much, too recently, to modern 
civilisation to take the escapist roads. The com- 
plexity of international affairs and the develop- 
ment of weapons make it a practical impossibility 
to turn Britain into a Shangri-La from the H- 
bomb. In any case, even if this ostrich course 
were possible, we have a duty to try to play our 
part in avoiding total war in a polarised world. 

I accept that the policy I advocate carries with 
it a logical corollary, continuation of heavy arms 
burdens until we can negotiate stages of inter- 
national disarmament. For the moment we need 
the weapons at two levels—nuclear and conven- 
tional—and until agreements. are reached we 
cannot concentrate on one to the exclusion of 





the other. This means that we must accept Mr, 
Duncan Sandys's challenge—and we must adapt 
our economy accordingly. So far as the armed 
forces are concerned, we must have the courage 
to say that we may need to continue some form 
of selective national service—and explain why, 

The next step is for us to see more clearly the 
precise nature of the Cold War. At present some 
superficial thinkers appear to imagine that it is 
possible ‘to make peace with Russia’—as if we 
were negotiating a military cease-fire at Panmun- 
jom. But the Cold War is a political debate carried 
on at fever pitch, just below military boiling 
point. It may go on like this all our lives. Our 
task is so to conduct it as to avoid the fatal 
boil-up, to reduce the temperature as and when 
possible; and eventually to beat the Communists 
‘by the power of our jaw.’ We have to understand 
that those who believe in political liberty can 
no more ‘make peace’ with Communism than 
the Labour Party, as believers in social equality, 
can ‘make peace’ with the Tories. We can only 
make agreements on how to conduct our cam- 
paigns against each other, so as not to precipitate 
a holocaust but to live with a measure of 
security. 

A great part of this decisive international politi- 
cal debate will, of necessity, have to be conducted 
in Asia and Africa. In these continents Britain 
has a role to play that is of far greater con- 
sequence than that of America—and because of 
the historical background, only Britain can play 
it. Our financial resources may be limited: the 
Americans outbid us there. But there is a more 
important kind of capital we can supply—ihe 
capital of knowledge for men’s minds. To the 
methods of law, parliamentary procedure and 
democratic voting rights that we have already in- 
vested in so many parts of the world must now 
be added technical knowledge. With. a British 
technological plan, imaginatively organised, a 
new generation of Asians and Africans can look 
to Cockcroft and Thomson as well as to Laski 
and Erskine May. This could be a pioneering 
feat in all history. 

But Britain’s capacity for achievement and in- 
fluence at the conference table will be in direct 
ratio to the power of our home economy. And 
it is here that the Labour Party must pause. We 
are already committed to a wide range of policy 
which the country will 
expect a Labour Govern- 
ment to fulfil within the 
life of the next Parliament, 
assuming that we win the 
election. We must deter- 
mine our priorities, and tell 
the public that it is not 
possible to achieve every- 
thing at once—indeed, the 
speed of achievement will 
depend to a great extent on 
men and women in the 
factories. It will depend, 
too, on the administra- 
tion of industry and the 
degree of co-operation 
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the employers will extend. And it will depend, 
thirdly, on what further nationalisation a future 
Labour Government introduces and on how it 
is managed. . 

For the sake of the record, let me say that I 
am in favour of nationalisation of steel, land, 
sections of the engineering, aircraft and auto- 
mobile industries. I am not in favour of 
nationalising on the grounds of dogma. But I 
do believe that certain key public ownership is 
necessary in order to have selective capital -in- 
vestment and national economic planning—with- 
out which this country cannot begin to take up 
the challenges she must meet. I accept as a con- 
dition of such nationalisation that all management 
must be efficient and imaginative—just as efficient 


and imaginative as the State-owned Renault 


- plant... bi ao 2 


On our vital home policy, the Labour Party 
needs a combination of Ernest Bevin’s earthiness 


and vision and Stafford Cripps’s moral purpose. 


Despite the apparent recession in British 
Labour’s dynamic, the concept of Democratic 
Socialism is now beginning to be a world force. 
In underdeveloped countries, where industrialisa- 
tion cannot grow from below as in nineteenth- 
century Britain, it is the only alternative to Com- 
munism. Behind the Iron Curtain its beliefs are 
the secret longing of many who yearn to speak 
freely- and to break with the Tories in the 
Kremlin. It remains to be seen whether the party 
will realise the magnitude of its new dynamic. 


Taxi! 


By COLIN HAYCRAFT 


“HE London taxi, like the London bus, is one 
Toe the traditions of the metropolis. Its design, 
much influenced by the Model T, seems to have 
changed little. Some concessions have been made 
to modern times—an illuminated ‘For Hire’ sign 
now appears on the canopy and tinted glass has 
been inserted in the rear window—but its main 
features seem to be constant and ageless: the open 
driving platform, the quilted dark leather up- 
holstery, the prominent headlamps, the obstin- 
ately unstreamlined body. Two years ago the 
prototype of an entirely new cab, with inde- 
pendent front-wheel suspension, hydraulic clutch 
and brakes and an ‘estate car’ body, was ap- 
proved for production. When it was tested in 
service, the mechanical innovations were fault- 
less, but the new body was unfavourably received 
by the trade and no further models of the type 
were produced. Cabs are now being constructed 
with two-pedal control and a magnetic clutch, 
but it is doubtful whether the exterior design will 
ever change. And why should it? The taxicab, 
in appearance as well as in function, is London’s 
traditional equivalent to the gondola. 

The reluctance of the London cab trade to- 
wards change is, of course, primarily commer- 
cial: the taxi, in no danger of being confused 
with any other vehicle, is easily spotted by the 
public. But this reluctance is noticeable even in 
comparative inessentials. 

The conservatism of the trade has deep histori- 
cal roots. The motor-cab was introduced in Lon- 
don during the first decade of the century and 
by 1908 there were already nearly 3,000 licensed, 
just over half as many as today. But it is notable 
how little change was brought by the evolution 
of horse into motor. Cab design, both inside and 
out, goes much farther back than to the Model 
T: in pririciple it is still much the same as that 
of the old hansom. As far as affects the driver, 
this is certainly so. Instructions are now given 
to him by means of a sliding glass panel behind, 
instead of from below through a hole in the roof, 
but his position in the cabin is still often exposed 
to the weather and the need for warm clothing has 
hardly diminished. 

Similarly, many of the regulations under which 
he operates date back to the days of the hackney 
carriage. The basis of London cab legislation was 


laid by the Hackney Carriage Acts of 1831-53 
and the Metropolitan Public Carriage Act of 
1869. An Act of 1907, which was concerned to 
regulate taximeter fares, defined the phrase 
‘hackney carriage’ to include ‘any vehicle whether 
drawn or propelled by animal or mechanical 
power,’ and thus a whole body of legislation for 
horse-drawn cabs was made to apply without dis- 
tinction to the new motor-cab. The most recent 
major system of regulations, the London Cab 
Order of 1934, which did make a distinction be- 
tween the two—horse-cabs did not finally dis- 
appear from London streets till 1947—rendered 








much of the old legislation obsolete but left much 
of it in force. 

But even though the law be an ass in some 
respects, it is venerable in others. Many excellent 
regulations are over a hundred years old. The 
public should be glad to know the antiquity of 
enactments which enjoin, for example, that in 
London a taxi driver must give way if he con- 
veniently can to any private vehicle, that he is 
liable to a £5 fine (a large sum in 1831) if he 
endanger anyone in life, limb or property by 
intoxication or by wanton or furious driving, that 
he may carry no extra person without the consent 
of the hirer or use any abusive or insulting lan- 
guage, that no advertisements may be placed 
either inside or out to obstruct ventilation or 
cause annoyance, that no driver of a stationary 
unhired cab may refuse to take a’ passenger 
(though a travelling cab is under no obligation to 
stop when hailed) or refuse to carry him within 
a radius of six miles, that no driver may wil- 
fully deceive anyone about the route or smoke 
if a passenger objects or ply for hire by blowing 
a horn, that a cab owner is not merely entitled 
but compellable to put his cab to work on the 


_Lord’s Day—and, above all,-that it is illegal for 


a 
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a cab driver to demand or receive a tip. Over 
six years, from 1951 to 1956, there was an aver- 
age of 161 convictions a year for offences under 
London cab legislation, the largest number for 
taximeter offences, but most of the rest for 
offences against legal provisions over one hundred 
years old. The rate of convictions, incidentally, 
for using insulting language and for demanding 
or taking more than the proper fare was the 
same, at an average of just under nine a year. 

At the end of 1956, the last published figure, 
there were altogether 5,706 licensed cabs in ser- 
vice in the metropolitan area. London cabs come 
under rigorous control by the Metropolitan 
Police, the official licensing authority. Before a 
cab is put on the road two licences are required, 
one for the cab itself and one for the driver. Cab 
licences have to be renewed each year and de- 
pend on the certificate of the Public Carriage 
Examiner. Plates, which remain the property of 
the police, giving the number of the cab and 
the number of passengers it is licensed to carry 
(normally four), together with a notice inside pre- 
scribing extra charges and stating the address of 
the Assistant Commissioner of Police for com- 
plaints, are thereupon affixed. In the postwar 
period, when there was a large number of pre- 
war Cabs in service, the examiner's staff was con- 
siderably exercised. In 1948 80 per cent. of the 
fleet was over ten years old and almost 1,000 cabs 
were over fifteen; over 4,000 cabs were reported 
as unfit. But by 1955 as many as 96 per cent. of 
the fleet were of recent construction. Cabs are 
inspected quarterly, the examiners visiting cabs 
at ranks, stations and the owners’ premises. 

To acquire a cab driver's licence, apart from 
passing a special driving test, a person must show 
that he is of good character and that he has ‘an 
adequate knowledge of the metropolitan area.’ 
In the six years 1951-56 there were altogether 
34,127 attendances for the ‘Knowledge of Lon- 
don’ test, but only 1,601 successful candidates. 
The test is verbal. The candidate will have been 
issued with a ‘blue book’ (it is really white, but 
was blue in the days of the hackney carriage) de- 
scribing a series of shortest routes to and from 
various points. When asked to name a route, he 
will have to know not merely the route of 
minimum distance but the various ‘escape routes’ 
to be taken during times of rush-hour traffic. 
Most candidates take almost a year before they 
have sufficient knowledge to pass the test. 

The police are also responsible for making 
regulations on the position of cab ranks. Rank 
accommodation has been diminishing steadily in 
recent years and since 1949 there have always 
been fewer places than the number of cabs in 
service. It is an offence for a cab to stand for 


‘ hire except at a rank, but as any cab can stand 


at any rank and cabs may do many jobs without 
returning to a rank (and travel all over London 
in the process), there is no shortage. The need 
for rank accommodation decreased with the start 
in 1951 of a scheme to control cabs by radio. 
There are nowthree groups of owners operating 
the scheme: one in north London, one in south 
London and one run by owner-drivers. At the 
end of 1956 there were 1,005 cabs fitted with 
radio equipment, for which the average daily 
number of calls was approximately 4,000. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the scheme has 
turned out as great a success as was intended, 
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since drivers tend to respond to calls only at times 
when business on the streets is slack. At least 
one firm is known to have left the scheme after 
a six-month trial. It is extremely difficult to en- 
sure that a sufficient number of cabs is always 
present exactly where and when demand is heavy, 
and the most conspicuous shortage is invariably 
at railway termini at times when several main- 
line trains arrive simultaneously. But on the 
whole the needs of the public are well served. 

To understand the finances of taxicabs it is 
necessary to understand the relationship between 
owner and driver. Except perhaps for a few sur- 
viving cases where a flat rate may still be in force, 
the owner does not employ the driver for wages 
but hires out his cab to him for a period, on 
agreement that a certain percentage of takings 
will accrue to himself. The agreement at present 
generally in force is that the driver gets 374 per 


cent. of the fare plus all the extras plus half the 
surcharge. 

The owner has to pay for the entire mainten- 
ance of the cab and for the fuel, including what 
is used in cruising. The proportion of licensed 
drivers to cabs in service is just over three to 
two, and since nearly half the cabs in service 
are run by owner-drivers the proportion of 
drivers available to cab-owning firms can be cal- 
culated at about two to one. This might be con- 
sidered a reasonable balance, but it must be 
remembered that not all drivers work full-time 
(many of them have other part-time jobs; some- 
times, for example, running small businesses 
which their wives can keep up while they are 
driving). Some drivers may take a cab out for 
the whole day and part of the night, but an 
owner who hopes to keep most of his cabs 
working for three shifts will have difficulty in 
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Poetic licence is all very well, but you would be ill-advised to emulate the 
archer who shot his arrow into the air without, so far as we can find, taking 
any interest in its subsequent career. Such carefree abandon would have won 
for you no praise at Agincourt or Crecy ; neither—coming nearer home— 
would it commend you to any modern company of archers, of which there 
exist many more than you think. For archery is an ancient and an honour- 
able sport—and one, moreover, that has added something to the language. 
Exempli Gratia : The Midland Bank is as ‘straight as an arrow’; its resources 
are such that its ‘ bolt ’ is never ‘ spent’; and in the service it offers, it has ‘many 
strings to its bow’....This exercise in toxophilitic metaphor (no doubt as tir- 
ing to read as it was to write) practically exhausts our knowledge of the 


subject. 


Our customers will agree, however, that at least we have not been 
guilty in it of ‘ pulling the long bow’. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,150 branches in England and Wales 


HEAD OFFICE: 





POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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getting enough drivers. An owner can always 
refuse to hire his cab again to a driver who does 
not give him satisfaction, but if he is too fussy 
he may find himself without any drivers at all. 

It may appear absurd that when fuel prices 
rise the public should have to pay a surcharge, 
half of which may go to a driver who does not 
have to pay anything for the. fuel himself. The 
argument of the union that when there is a sur- 
charge the driver receives less in tips (though 
one might think that the higher the total fare 
the more the unwitting client feels himself obliged 
to tip) is rendered no less absurd by a con- 
sideration that tips are in any case illegal. An 
owner-driver, of course, receives the lot, but this 
fact merely emphasises the disparity of the whole 
surcharge arrangement. A more equitable ar- 
rangement would naturally be to alter the whole 
rate, but this would involve the alteration of 
taximeters, a process which takes some time. 

The whole question of taxi finances is under 
review by auditors appointed by the Home Secre- 
tary, and it would be rash to speculate too much 
on the matter at the moment. Most firms, a few 
of which run fleets of over one hundred cabs, are 
old family concerns and so do not publish 
accounts. It is noticeable that the number of 
owner-drivers (now about 2,700) is on the in- 
crease. The new Austin cab, which is fast super- 
seding all other makes, costs £1,050 fitted with 
a diesel engine (the petrol version is £100 less, but 
is now hardly in demand). It is exempt from 
purchase tax and from hire-purchase restrictions, 
will last about nine years and can be acquired by 
a down-payment of a third of cost price. A 
diesel cab will do about thirty-two miles to the 
gallon (a petrol cab about seventeen), though the 
rate will, of course, depend on how much the 
driver plies within the ‘magic circle’ (cab lan- 
guage for the congested area within a mile radius 
of Piccadilly Circus), where it will cost him more 
to run his cab but he may get more business; on 
the other hand, since the taximeter works by time 
instead of distance (on an equivalent scale) when 
a hired cab is stationary or travelling at a speed 
not more than 54 m.p.h., the higher cost of 
running in low gear is to some extent compen- 
sated. 

There is no way of telling an owner-driver, 
except by-asking him or, perhaps, by noting the 
care with which he treats his vehicle. Since all 
drivers are entitled to all the extra charges, no 
evidence can be gained from any urgency with 
which he may appear to take luggage on to the 
platform. But at this point it should be men- 
tioned that many drivers show no undue urgency 
and are extremely considerate to their clients. In 
contrast, the old nineteenth-century cabby seems 
to have had, though perhaps unjustly, a bad repu- 
tation: it is remarkable how almost all provisions 
in the early Acts were directed to protect the 
public against offences and that it was not for over 
sixty years, with the London Cab Act of 1896, 
that penalties were enacted against members of 
the public found guilty of defrauding cabmen. 
During the war a vast number of cabs and drivers 
did valiant service fire-fighting in the ‘Taxi Home 
Guard’; and the industry as a whole, which fills 
an essential need so efficiently, has much to be 
proud of. Individual drivers, of course, vary; just 
as they vary in the kind of service they like to 
perform—some preferring to queue at railway 
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stations, some to cater for florists in the early 
morning at Covent Garden, some to ply for hire 
later in other areas for those who are themselves 
plying for hire. 

So much for London. In the provinces, taxis 
are, of course, unaffected by the special legisla- 
tion which controls the metropolitan trade. Pri- 
vate cars tend to be used, but there are many 
London cabs in the big towns: of the 6,691 
Austin cabs sold since 1949, 1,759 have gone into 
the provinces, quite apart from the number of 
London cabs resold secondhand. (The Austin cab 
also has an export market, but this is confined 
mainly to Portugal and Spain.) Fares and other 
regulations in the provinces are laid down by 
the local council. 

In big towns cabs are commonly fitted with 
taximeters, adjusted to a local scale, but in 
smaller places the council may simply draw up 
a vague schedule of distances. Certain fares, e.g. 
those for journeys between towns or from 


different areas of a town to the railway station, 
will be fixed. Thus the fixed charge from the 
station to one side of a street may be 3s., but 
to the other side 3s. 6d. For many journeys the 
fare may be left for arbitration; and as Baedeker 
might have put it, Londoners in small provincial 
towns, accustomed to the taximeter, do well to 
make a settlement before they start. 

The provincial taxi driver, like his London 
counterpart, often works part-time. Of the five 
taxi operators, for instance, in a Welsh seaside 
town, one is a part-time operator with his own 
car, two have small garages mostly selling petrol 
and oil, while the fourth owns a repair garage 
and runs two taxis and a van with one hired driver. 
The fifth is the owner of the local hearse. At 
funerals, while he is driving the hearse, he en- 
gages a driver to operate his taxi for the 
mourners. Between funerals, he runs his taxi as 
an owner-driver. He is generally agreed to be in 
a very good line of business. 


Cross-examining in Hungary 


By PETER BENENSON 


O one was more surprised than I when the 
Hungarian Legation telephoned one morn- 
ing to say that there was a visa waiting. Having 
said and written quite a number of harsh words 
about the methods of legal repression since the 
uprising, I felt it would be churlish to reject this 
offer to raise the frontier barrier; after all, a year 
ago, the Hungarian Government had refused 
even to admit the Secretary-General of the UN. 
Since practically no foreigner speaks even a 
smattering of Magyar, the chances of a stranger 
discovering much for himself are remarkably 
slim. Of course, he can go round shop windows 
ind then publish calculations of the number of 
work-hours it takes to buy a pound of sausages. 
According to his political orientation such figures 
can be made to show equally well that there is 
grinding poverty or increasing plenty. Both de- 
ductions are, I fancy, equally true. But I had not 
come for any such purpose; I wanted to find out 
about those who were. in prison for political 
reasons, how many of them had been tried since 
the uprising, how many were still being arrested. 
These were not questions which could be 
answered by a glance around the streets, except 
to observe that Soviet soldiers were conspicuous 
by their absence, Hungarian uniformed police by 
their rarity and the policewomen by being 
allowed to wear both lipstick and hair to shoulder 
length. Arrests in political cases come within the 
province of AVO, the notorious secret police, of 
whom a great many people from your barber to 
your brother may be either in full or in part-time 
pay. To find out the answers, I had to rely in 
the main on the authorities for what they would, 
or, equally significantly, for what they would 
not, tell me. 

It was something that the Government was pre- 
pared to allow me to meet a number of judges. 
True, some twenty-five judges have retired in 
Budapest alone during the last year rather than 
Operate the system of so-called summary pro- 
cedure introduced soon after the events of 
October, 1956. Those who remain in judicial 
office either sympathise strongly with the present 


Government or else have too many children to 
feed to protest. It was scarcely likely that these 
judges would complain to me about the way 
trials were conducted, especially as I was accom- 
panied by an official from the Foreign Ministry 
and another from the Ministry of Justice. What 





I did learn from them was something which 
appears clearly enough if one studies the speeches 
of the Supreme Prosecutor, Szenasi: the judges 
have little scope. 

The Supreme Prosecutor’s Department is vir- 
tually a judicial system in itself. It has the power 
to arrest and the power to release. The Supreme 
Prosecutor is the only authority to whom one 
can appeal in case of unlawful arrest. His 
assistants conduct preliminary hearings of the 
accused, interview witnesses (not, I gather, in the 
accused’s presence), assemble the documentary 
evidence and decide before which court the case 
will be heard. 

The judge sits with two lay assessors who have 
an equal voice to his. In political cases the court 
is known as a People’s Court, and the two 
assessors are appointed especially for the job by 
the Presidium of the Republic. Since there are 
two lay assessors appointed by the local district 
council in all criminal cases—they sit for a 
month by rota—I was led to ask why there had 
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to be different assessors for political cases. The 
reply was that ‘these cases require special ex- 
perience.’ 

The Communist theory of law and justice is 
so different from that prevailing in the West that 
many comparisons are pointless. What does 
emerge from present-day conditions in Hungary, 
although there is a superficial normality about the 
shops, theatres and streets, is that the judicial 
system lags a good few rungs below the level 
of ‘Socialist legality.” There is not much point 
plaguing Communist judges and lawyers with 
questions like ‘Why don’t you have a jury?’ or 
“Why does the prosecutor keep on harping on 
the accused's parentage, which has nothing what- 
ever to do with the case?’ East is East and West 
is West. I did, however, repeatedly ask- why the 
accused were not allowed the same sort of 
guarantees that prevail in Poland or, on paper at 
any rate, in the Soviet Union. The answer in- 
variably was an excuse about the difficult situa- 
tion in Hungary after the uprising. 

My distinct impression from many conversa- 
tions was that the Hungarian Government is 
anxious to be readmitted to the ‘family of 
nations.’ Probably my visa and facilities were 
part and parcel of this policy, which in turn is 
linked te the Soviet wish for Summit talks. To 
some extent the Government has improved the 
judicial system during the last few months. On 
November 3 last year they did away with the 
summary. procedure. Torture is now, thank 
goodness, almost a thing of the past—my infor- 
mation on this subject does not depend on official 
sources. 

On the debit side, no one would tell me ‘how 
many are still in prison. Although many of the 
rank and file were tried under summary pro- 
cedure—and an undiscoverable number executed 
—the leading figures in the uprising, Nagy, Bibo 
and General Maleter, are kept inaccessibly in de- 
tention. Rumours frequently report that they are 
on the point of being brought to trial. For my 
part, I very much doubt whether in the present 
atmosphere of increasing ‘legality’ it will be pos- 
sible to try them at all. The evidence, if it was 
permitted to emerge, could only embarrass Kadar 
and Muennich, who were both Nagy’s colleagues 
in the October days, as well as Mikoyan and 
Suslov, who flew from Moscow to approve 
Nagy’s role. 

On current showing, the less important figures 
of the uprising will gradually be brought to trial 
in batches. In each group will be one or two men 
who either committed or think it wise to admit 
having committed murder or looting during the 
rising. The prosecutor’s immensely long indict- 
ment will carefully link the politicians, writers 
and workers’ leaders among the accused with 
these criminals and hence with the crimes. When 
the trial is complete, the newspapers will use the 
judgment to hammer the moral home: ‘The men 
of October were nothing but thugs.’ 

It would be wrong to pass judgment on this 
type of trial without having heard all the evi- 
dence. One can only say that if the Hungarian 
Government expects the outside world to accept 
them as just it will have to allow foreign news- 
papermen and lawyers to hear the witnesses and 
see the documents. The Government has made a 
start by letting me in to see part of one trial; it 
is not nearly enough, but it is a beginning. 
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THE BLUESTOCKING GOVERNESS 





Bathsua Makin, daughter of the Rector of Southwick, was 
on account of her great learning (so rare in a woman in the 
seventeenth century) appointed by King Charles I to be 
governess to his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth Stewart. 
Before she was nine, Bathsua read, wrote and in some measure 
spoke French, Italian, Latin, Greek and Hebrew. After 
Princess Elizabeth died, she opened a school for Gentlewomen 
at Tottenham High Cross and published a treatise entitled 
An Essay to Revive the Ancient Education of a Gentlewoman. 


Among the present Annuitants of the G.B.I. are many who 
. speak and teach foreign languages and several who have had 
books published. Their greatest contribution, however, has 
been in the moulding and making of character and in the 
example they have set to their pupils. In their old age the 
G.B.I. is glad to be able to give them some sense of security. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Home, Sweet Ideal Home 
By CYRIL RAY 


HE Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition was 
born in 1908 and so, damn it, was I: it is 
now a national institution—the editor of the 
Daily Mail says so in the catalogue—which is 
more than you can say of me. If only I had 
thought of it, and refrained from stuffing myself 
at home, on haddock, I could have celebrated 
our joint jubilee the other morning by breakfast- 
ing at the exhibitors’ expense, at one alluring little 
stand after another—tinned rice pudding, a nip 
of tinned fruit juice (‘They’re juicedly good!’ 
says the advertisement), processed-cheese spread, 
synthetic-cream whip by the spoonful, sliced cake 
in Cellophane, tinned tomato soup (ten o'clock 
tested) and a poffle, served with Malga Supream, 
the Leading Imitation Cream. Scrummy tuck. 
Some day, I can see, I shall have to get down 
to the philology of advertising. There is a house- 
hold magazine here with a pull-out handi-book 
on gardening; a window-cleaning device called 
‘Squeegeasy’; an ‘Eezireach’ kitchen cabinet (all 
cupboards are cabinets these days); and the 
‘Quickunpic’ stitch-ripper. What have I been 
doing all these years without a stitch-ripper? Or, 
for that matter, without a ‘Quickfri,’ an ‘Ezyboil’ 
and Tri-Chem Ball-Point Painting, ‘a new and 
fascinating hobby . . . the easiest way of paint- 
ing ever invented. No brush, no palette, no water 
and no clearing up afterwards!’ 
All are here, and so was the band of the 
Grenadier Guards, the other morning, to play 





all plush and pink satin, red bobbles and gold 
galloon, prancing bronzes and potted palms, 
porcelain chairs and an electrolier fashioned to 
resemble a bouquet of irises—every fantastic Ed- 
wardian extravaganza you can think of, save Mr. 
Cecil Beaton. And the bedroom and bathroom 
designed and equipped by Mrs. Gerald Legge as 
was, the new Lady Lewisham, the Boadicea of 
gracious living—whose own programme note 
reads, ‘People who are afraid of colour are afraid 
of life. I am not afraid of anything, so my ideal 
room is all flame and aquamarine, with glowing, 
golden furniture.” And acknowledgments to ‘my 
mother, Barbara Cartland,’ ‘my grandmother, 
Polly Cartland, aged eighty,’ ‘my son, William 
Legge, aged eight,’ ‘my brother, Glen McCorquo- 
dale,’ ‘my brother, Ian McCorquodale,’ and ‘my 
son, Rupert Legge, aged seven.’ I don’t suppose 
they’re afraid of anything, either. 

‘I suppose you'd get used to it if you lived with 
it long enough,’ said one matron to another as 
they passed Mr. John Carter’s not very revolu- 
tionary ‘Plan for a Fireside.’ I expect they would 
have screamed for the police if I had beckoned 
them into Sir Hugh Casson’s ‘serene and 
mysterious’ music-room, designed not for making 
but for listening, furnished only with a ‘listening- 
couch’ that is equipped with finger-tip lighting- 
dimmers, and big enough for a string quartet 
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to be psycho-analysed: upon or.a hockey team 
seduced. ‘ 
Down on the ground floor of Olympia the 
Grand Hall has been turned into a sort of fore- 
shortened France, with Notre Dame at one end 
and Fontainebleau at the other, and between 
them a leafy avenue lined with plastic plane trees 
and painted chestnuts, with striped café awnings 


above the gas-stove and washing-machine stands. 
Yes; on press day you might almost have 
imagined yourself in Paris in the spring: the only 
boulevardiers among us with worried looks were 


‘ those from the national newspapers whose job 


it was to write a story about the exhibition that 
didn’t give too much free publicity to the 
Daily Mail. 


( Thisbe and the Friend of Man_s. 


By STRIX 


HERE was a time when the horse was indis- 

pensable to homo sapiens unless indeed this 
clever biped relied upon the camel, the llama, the 
yak or the husky. But the invention of the steam 
locomotive, of internal combustion, of bicycles 
and aeroplanes and tractors, lowered the status 
of the horse in human society. He ceased to be 
indispensable. He became a luxury. 

His demotion dates from the early part of this 
century. For many hundreds of years the 
sagacious quadruped had privately aroused in 
some men and some women feelings of alarm, 
revulsion and active dislike; but the horse was” 
an essential part of the furniture of their civilisa- 
tion, and although they said hard things of in- 
dividual horses they did not dare to contemn the 
equine race as a whole by expressing their inner- 
most feelings about it. 

Today you often hear people say that they 
simply loathe the telephone (and indeed this in- 
strument, besides being more obtrusive, is often 
in our country more capricious and unreliable 
than the average horse). But although in practice 
the telephone-haters go on using the telephone, 
they could in theory dispense with it altogether; 
and this entitles them to vent their emotions about 
it with a freedom and cogency which up till fifty 
years ago were out of question for the hippo- 
phobe. 

* * ~ 

Perhaps it was Oscar Wilde’s frequently quoted 
verdict on fox-hunting—‘the pursuit of the un- 
eatable by the unspeakable’—that gave British 
society the green light. Certainly unkind remarks 
—I mean unkind generic remarks—about horses 
have latterly gained a wider currency than, 
judging by English literature from Chaucer to 
Dickens, they used to enjoy. Some of the criti- 
cisms of the horse (like ‘It attacks with both ends, 
and there is nowhere to put one’s luggage’) have 
well deserved their quasi-immortality; and their 
cumulative effect has been to make hippophobia 
respectable. 

There is no harm in this; psychologically, after 
all these centuries of repression, it is probably a 
good thing that human beings should be able to 
say what they really feel about horses. But they 
do, in my experience, rather tend to go on about 
it. Lots of people don’t like cats; some don’t like 
dogs; many ladies are afraid of cows. But when 
they reveal these chinks in their armour they 
do not, usually, feel bound to dwell upon them, 
to expatiate at length on the treachery of cats, 
the sentimentality of dogs or the unpredictability 
of kine, 

People, on the other hand, who dislike horses 
do sometimes indulge in lengthy diatribes which, 


since the speakers normally know very little about 
their subject, are apt to be rather dull. I imagine 
this prolixity to be due to the fact that these 
people feel a subconscious need to justify them- 
selves, hippophobia having only recently become 
socially OK and differing, also, from an aversion 
to cats in being more directly based on fear. 

In this context the only really well-adjusted 
hippophobe I know is Brigadier Bernard Fer- 
gusson; but he is a hippophage as well, having 
eaten his detested charger upon the field of 
honour in Burma. (Those who know Fergusson, 
or anyhow those who know him best, will scarcely 
need to be assured that he did not eat the whole 
animal himself but, rather, shared it with his 
men.) His precedent suggests that it may be pos- 
sible to sublimate, if that is the word I am 
thinking of, hippophobia by hippophagy; but this 
is a formula to whose general application a 
variety of objections, on a variety of grounds, will 
suggest themselves to those who look at the matter 
from a practical point of view. 


* * + 


With a brace of small female hippophiles I 
found myself, the other day, listening to the 
heretic doctrines of horse-haters. The Friend of 
Man was arraigned at the usual length and on 
the usual charges. All present were devoted to 
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the principal speaker, whose name in this narra- 
tive shall be Thisbe. 

‘As for my own experiences on the back of 
one of these unreliable, arrogant, smelly, horrid 
brutes,” she concluded, ‘I have bored you with 
them too often in the past.’ 

We assured her that she had never uttered a 
word on the subject while in our company, but 
she refused to be drawn. ‘I know,’ she said, ‘that 
you're sick to death of the story. I’m not going to 
tell it again.’ 

‘Thisbe,’ I asked, ‘in what country did you 
have these experiences?’ Thisbe is widely 
travelled. 

‘In what country?’ she exclaimed, in the don’t- 
be-so-silly tone which one might adopt to a BBC 
quiz-master who had asked one the date of the 
Battle of Hastings. ‘Why, in Deauville, -of 
course!” 

What colour (enquired, inevitably, one of the 
junior hippophiles) was the horse? What was it 
called? asked the cther. 

By her inability to answer either of these 
fundamental questions Thisbe’s credit was called 
in question. She told her story. 


* * * 


I was nineteen (she said) and I rather fancied 
a Frenchman, a frightfully good polo-player, I 
expect you remember him, Raoul de Mimizan. 
It was de Mimizan-Something, actually, but never 
mind. Well, one day he said “Thisbé, you must 
r-r-ride with me. I will sent a ponee to your villa 
on Tuesday morning.’ 

As you can imagine, I was determined to make 
an impression, and I bought a fricorne, a three- 
cornered hat. I'd seen Solange des Sangliers 
riding about in one, and she was—well, she was 
a great success with the gentlemen, older than 
me of course, and I found out where she got her 
hat and I got one too. What colour? Beige. And 
I had a pair of boots by Maxwell. What? No, 
not black; brown. Yes, of course they were new; 
I'd never really ridden properly before. 

Well, Tuesday morning came and this ghastly 
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animal turned up and needless to say he simply 
wouldn’t let me get on his back, kept on sidling 
away and being simply idiotic. Luckily the groom, 
of all extraordinary things, turned out to be 
English, and after a bit he said ‘Miss, it’s yer ‘at. 
Take it off and give it to me.” So I took off my 
divine tricorne and the groom held it under his 
arm and the horse stood as still as a lamb. (Of 
course I know that lambs don’t stand still, Lucy. 
It's what’s known as a figure of speech. Daddy 
will explain, afterwards.) 

So there I was (made up to the eyes, I need 
hardly tell you) trotting down to the plage in my 
Maxwell boots and my three-cornered hat which 
the groom had sort of smuggled on to my head; 
and there was Raoul waiting for me. Yes, 
naturally he was on a horse, darling, but you 
can't seriously expect me to remember its name 
after all these years. Off we went. 

Well, I mean, what could you expect? My fiend 
of a pony simply flew. Raoul only made things 
worse by thundering along behind shouting ‘Pas 
si vite, Thisbé! Faut ralentir!’ 1 couldn't begin to 
stop the brute. I think I did jolly well staying on 
its foul back. 


Consuming Interest 





All I could see was those huge, sharp, black 
rocks at the end of the beach. (Well, if you don’t 
remember them, you ought to.) It was perfectly 
obvious that I was going to be dashed to pieces. 
Then suddenly, at the very last moment, a lot 
of people who I knew quite well emerged from 
these rocks—I suppose they'd been sun-bathing, 
although it wasn’t all that fashionable in those 
days. Anyhow, there they were and they shooed 
my pony OUT TO SEA. Well, of course it stopped 
when it began to get out of its depth, and when it 
stopped I shot off over its head (yes, darling, into 
the sea) and Raoul came up and he was abso- 
lutely furious and everybody jabbered and I was 
put back on the pony and led home all the way 
along the beach. At the height of the season, it 
was. 

Now do you understand why I'm not very fond 
of horses? 

‘And your tricorne, Thisbe?’ we asked. ‘What 
happened to that?’ 

‘Believe it or not,’ replied Thisbe, ‘I have no 
idea.’ 

Words can seldom have conveyed more 
vividly the stark realities of hippophobia. 


Into the Frying Pan 


By LESLIE 


HE casual revelation two weeks ago that. in 
‘te household we wipe, and do not wash, 
the frying pan clean has uncovered a fascinating 
domestic divergence among readers who cherish 
their kitchen gear as passionately as a painter 
guards his brushes. 

We are, it appears, divided into washers and 
non-washers. Fastidiously, some of you give your 
dirty pans a daily dip in bubbling detergent and 
still find they fry satisfactorily and do not stick 
or taste. The rest—and I am fervently among 
them—believe it takes months of careful priming, 
oiling and occasional scraping to achieve the 
kind of patina on which a newly cooked omelette 
will glide like yellow satin. 





To settle the wash or not to wash question, I 
went to see those kitchen experts, Messrs. Staines, 
of Victoria. Here they told me that it depends a 
great deal on the type of pan but, on the whole, 
for most metal frying pans they favour the wiping 
method. 

All new frying pans should be treated with 
great respect until they are properly primed. The 
best way to do this is to put in a layer of cooking 
salt and heat_the pan slowly until the salt is 
slightly browned. It may be necessary to do this 
once or twice. 

When it has been primed, food only sticks if 
the frying pan has been incorrectly heated..A 
common fault, Staines tell me, is to put the pan 
straight on the flame and then, when it is hot, 
to drop in the fat. The idea here is to speed up 
the fat-heating time, but it only leads to trouble. 


ADRIAN 


The base of the pan gets hot in patches where 
it is in contact with the direct flame: food sticks 
to these hot spots. Heat should be gentle so that 
it spreads evenly over the pan base and fat should 
always be put in straightaway. 

The thinner the pan, the more difficult it is to 
get this even heat. It really takes an expert to 
fry an egg well in a half-crown chain-store 
metal pan. 

The perfect frying pan, most good cooks be- 
lieve, is made of stainless steel, and, as this is 
almost a once-in-a-lifetime purchase, the expense 
seems justified. Staines sell one with a copper 
base for £5 9s. and there is a specially heavy 
Swedish steel pan for £6 4s. 11d. 

If you are not prepared to pay these prices, 
you must decide whether you will sacrifice 
efficiency for looks or vice versa. A good-looking 
heavy aluminium pan costs £2 4s. 9d., but it is 
probably not such a gentle heat conductor as a 
rather grim-looking heavyweight iron pan for 
only 8s. 9d. Between the two are cast-iron pans 
with wooden handles and enamel outsides for 
£1 3s. 34d. Pans with enamel lining are, I believe, 
of limited value, although they are useful for 
dishes such as paella or risotto. 

I must confess I am disappointed in the new 
silicone, non-stick pans. The silicone substance is 
merely painted on to the cooking surface and to 
preserve it special care is needed. You cannot, 
for example, use metal slices or scourers in these 
pans and they must be returned to the makers 
periodically for a new silicone finish. Neverthe- 
less, with care, they are practically foolproof for 
frying. 

cs * * 

Mr. Eric Geddes, who runs the Bambino 
coffee house—not bar—in -Holbein Place, SWI, 
tells me he is having a great success with the 
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homemade brown bread he sells over the coun- 
ter: This is baked in the old ovens at his farm 
in Oxfordshire by village women, and customers 
are coming from all over London to buy it. One 
woman regularly takes a taxi trip from Bays- 
water to buy two loaves, proving what I have 
long maintained—that people today are prepared 
to take trouble to find good and unadulterated 
food. 
. + * 

A correspondent complains that I have used 
a word which is neither in common colloquial 
currency nor, apparently, in his dictionary: the 
verb ‘to commute.’ I had thought this Ameri- 
canism was now well established over here; if 
it isn’t it ought to be, as there is no other 
convenient way to describe the (sometimes highly 
inconvenient) way of life of the season-ticket 
holder. 

Originally, or so I have been told, the word was 
used only about season-ticket holders who came 
up to the city every morning by train and went 
back the same evening to their homes in the 
country—ten, fifty or even a hundred miles away. 
The word has now broadened to include people 
who do the same journey in their own cars, help- 
ing to create the traffic chaos with which we, who 
live in London itself, are becoming angrily 
familiar. 

Perhaps I have not given enough space in 
‘Consuming Interest’ to the special worries of the 
commuter—because they do not happen to be my 
worries. If so, I must beg forgiveness; and if any 
of you who commute have problems arising 
out of your tidelike existence, I shall be interested 
to hear of them and to do what I'can to assist. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Tinkling Symbols 


-p The Sport of My Mad Mother. 

By Ann Jellicoe. (Royal Court.) 
Last week I suggested that King 
Lear might be theatrically less of 
a slow-burn and more of a thun- 
der-flash if it were produced as 
a modern surrealist fantasy. (Judg- 
ing by the way some of my cor- 
respondents frothed at this mild joke, it is now 
blasphemous to criticise even stage royalty.) The 
point I was trying to make in my frivolous 
journalistic way was that Lear was more interest- 
ing as Man than as a man. The harder the 
producer tries to make me believe that I am 
watching the decay of an actual individual, who 
reacts in a convincing, coherent and realistic 
manner to his troubles, the less moving and 
enlightening the spectacle becomes. That one bad- 
tempered, insensitive, vain, senile booby of a 
tribal chief is packed off to the workhouse without 
a knight to his back is hardly a tragic theme, But 
as the archetypal Father devoured alive by his 
offspring, as the eternal abdicating Boss mocked 
by his former servants, as Everyman opening a 
strange door and treading on a step which isn’t 
there, Lear is more real than you are. 

It is the heresy of today that art should mirror 
people exactly as they are with all their pettiness, 
incoherence, long-windedness and repetitiveness 
—it might be called the Marty Syndrome. 
Dialogue aims to sound like the playback of a 
hidden tape-recorder. Action imitates life as it is 
seen from the cabinet de voyeur. The whole theory 
of television as an art, for example, is based on 
the belief that if only the house of a typical family 
could be secretly wired for sound and vision, then 
the perfect all-purpose tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral drama would unroll until doomsday. I 
believe on the contrary that there is only one place 
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for ‘real people’ in the theatre—and that is in the 
audience. 

Miss Ann Jellicoe in The Sport of My Mad 
Mother has written what might be called ‘a 
modern surrealist fantasy’: an exercise in theatri- 
cal collage. Just as the painters tacked scraps of 
newspaper and torn menus on to their canvas, she 
has worked into her text the chanted directions 
from a home permanent-wave kit and a pastiche 
of a rock-’n’-roll song. The intention in each case 
is presumably the same—to prove that the most 
intractable gobbets of the real world can be trans- 
muted by art into art. And she has similarly taken 
the surface appearance of some contemporary 
characters—an American social worker, an 
Australian hell-cat, two South London Teds and 
their doxy—and pressed them into service as 
symbols. As director as well as author, Miss 
Jellicoe has given her own bitter and antic jere- 
miad just the sort of production I was sketching 
in for King Lear last week. 

Unlike some critics I see absolutely no objec- 
tion in principle to mixing in every kind of stage 
convention. The characters talk sometimes to each 
other, sometimes to the audience, sometimes to a 
drummer on the side of the stage, and sometimes 
to the stage-hands and electricians. They sing, 
dance, chant in unison, moan in couplets. They 
mime, mug and declaim. It is all rather like the 
last drunken night of University revue—full of 
old jokes, crude props, high spirits and low 
comedy. And often the effect is very funny— 
sometimes even rather eerie and arresting. But 
as a play with any precise relevance to any 
human problem, dilemma or situation, The Sport 
of My Mad Mother is a flop. 

The production is not at fault. Miss Jellicoe 
has devised some ingenious and spectacular 
methods of keeping her ideas juggling in the air 
like Indian clubs. But the clubs are invisible or 
else so hollow and light that they go up in the air 
and are carried off by the wind. With the best 
possible will in the world, I was unableto discover 
what she had to say. The clues which were under- 
lined, both in text and production, with the heavi- 
est black pencil were exactly those which were 
most cryptic and impenetrable. Why should Greta 
(according to the programme note ‘an irrespon- 
sible life-force’) be a raucous Australian with long 
hair dyed the colour of dried tomato ketchup? 
What purpose was there in wrapping Caldaro 
(‘Knowledge and Science’) as a newspaper parcel? 
Who is the fieldmouse of a waif in the old army 
greatcoat who mutters lines of almost Words- 
worth silliness which go something like ‘Me all 
soft and loose I lie, Looking empty at the sky’? 

Miss Jellicoe has been compared to Ernst Toller, 


Thornton Wilder and T. S. Eliot. There seem to 


me to be nearer and less ponderous influences at 
work a lot of the time. The human parcel, and the 
parade of the Guys, the unexpected bouts of song 
and dance, the infectious spurts of make-believe 
which become reality, are like half-memories of 
John Cranko. The parody of the schoolroom 
(‘Please, may I be excused?’ ‘No. Stay behind and 
fill up the ink-wells’) might be word for word from 
an old Will Hay film. The perming instructions 
which turn into a jolly concert party chorus derive 
from At the Drop of a Hat. It is possible to 
practise collage so passionately that there is no 
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room left on the canvas for any of your own 
paint. Miss Jellicoe does not carry her magpietude 
quite to that extent. But it is noticeable that where 
her observation is most direct and naturalistic—as 
in the earlier scenes of the Teds’ squabble for 
power—symbol and reality chime most resound- 
ingly together. Conversely, where the symbols get 
out of hand and start bossing around the charac- 
ters who embody them, her imagination is at its 
weakest and her dialogue at its dullest. 

I am glad that I have seen The Sport of My 
Mad Mother, if only for the performance of 
Wendy Craig (an actress with guts as well as sex 
appeal) as Greta and Philip Locke (an actor with 
punch and intelligence) as the teenage executioner, 
But I doubt whether it is wise of the English Stage 
Company to project a spitball so violently into the 
eye of the middlebrows without ensuring some 
more powerful support from the eggheads. This is 
just the sort of well-meant but feeble gesture 
which could sound off the Beaverbrook leader- 
writers in pursuit (‘Should the Arts Council spend 
public money sponsoring such obscure drivel and 
pretentious nonsense when, etc. . . .’) and pro- 
voke a revolt among the private enterprise backers 
(‘Can the chairman of the company tell me how 
Schweppes can possibly benefit from association 
with this obscure, etc. . . .’). The Royal Court is 
too precious a possession to risk for the sake of a 
play which anyone (except apparently the judges 
of the Observer play competition) could have seen 
was worth at most a Sunday evening tryout. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Television is News 





TELEVISION has done pretty well to 
get into two first-class controver- 
sies in one week. The BBC's new 
hospital series Your Life in Their 
Hands has upset the BMA; and 
the Prime Minister’s decision to be 
interviewed in the public camera instead of the 
public prints has upset some of the newspapers. 
It would be wrong to write off these protests as 
mere attempts to protect professional vested 
interests. Some important public issues are raised. 
The BBC's defence of the surgical programmes 
must be that they cater for genuine scientific 
interest rather than pander to morbid curiosity. 
If this intention had been clear in their minds, 
would the BBC have chosen this melodramatic 
title? Arguments that it is necessary to treat the 
viewers as adults and that timorous hypochon- 
driacs can always switch off are brave but false. 
Viewers are not adult—look at the programmes 
the :millions like!—and hypochondriacs cannot 
always switch off. I can’t, for one. 

I find myself taking, to my surprise, the same 
kind of Establishment view of Mr. Macmillan’s 
appearances on television to answer journalists’ 
questions. There is a tradition that Prime Minis- 
ters do not give on-the-record interviews to the 
press and it is a healthy one. Let the PM speak 
on television if he so wishes; but he must eschew 
the interview; it is too dangerous. There are ques- 
tions self-respecting journalists have to ask, which 
ought not, in the national interest, to be answered. 
The tricks of evasion and silence which the Prime 
Minister can use when pressed too hard in the 
House of Commons cannot be uSed on television 
without loss of dignity. In his appearance on Press 
Conference Mr. Macmillan was trying to define 
the unifying spirit of the Commonwealth and he 
suggested that he found it in shared political 
values. Mr. John Freeman gravely and courteously 
asked how that applied to South Africa. Abruptly 
Mr. Macmillan had to cease being the speculative 
political philosopher and become the evasive, 
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incoherent politician. There was no other way out. 

Freeman, by the way, I regard as almost the 
ideal television journalist. His questions are 
economical but deadly. They are spoken court- 
eously, even gently. Every Liberal must have sat 
groaning as, on a previous occasion, Fréeman 
quietly and methodically cut their spokesman, 
Lord Rea, into little pieces. I regretted that he was 
not in the team that questioned Mr. Cecil King, 
chairman of the Daily Mirror. Mr. King too easily 
got the better of his questioners. 

Let me for once say a good word for ITV on 
the entertainment side..On Monday night Val 
Parnell and Lew Grade presented something like 
the old-style celebrity concert in which famous 
artists used to give those excerpts from the clas- 
sics most easily accessible to the uncultivated ear. 
The artists included Menuhin, Fonteyn and 
Somes, Eileen Joyce, and the Ukrainian State 
Cossack dancers. This, I imagine, is one of the 
most effective ways of breaking down the preju- 
dice which people in this country are alleged to 
feel against the culture of a superior class. 

The latest play in the World Theatre series, S. N. 
Behrman’s adaptation of Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 
38, has given universal pleasure. The translation 
was excellent and the acting of Alec Clunes as 
Jupiter and Googie Withers as Alkmena far better 
than we usually get in the television theatre. I did 
not intend to watch The Corn is Green on Satur- 
day night, but I switched it on accidentally and 
got held by Joan Miller’s performance of the 
spinster who turns a pit boy into a scholar, a 
Pygmalion with the sexes reversed. Maybe the 
Americans will make this into a musicaltoo! 

I have come to the end of my stint and am hand- 
ing this column on to John Braine. It is just as 
well. A few days ago I went into Harrods to buy 
a pound of the expensive sausages recommended 
by Leslie Adrian. I came out without the sausages 
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but with a new radio to replace the second-hand 
set | bought in order to torture myself with the 
news bulletins of September, 1938. On the VHF, 
the Third Programme comes bouncing in just as 
the Light does in the local. I am—temporarily—a 
sound addict, busy reversing all my harsh judg- 


Escape Route 


Wild is the Wind. (Gaumont.) 
. Iv would have taken a bold man to 
stand up after the press show of 
Wild is the Wind (Director: 
George Cukor) and say loudly, 
: amidst the waving of so many 
uninhibited umbrellas, that he 
didn't really take to Anna Mag- 
nani. For what radiant, beautiful creature has had 
the extravagant praise—not just for her perfor- 
mance, but for her person—given to this stout, 
middle-aged woman with an air, and manner, and 
way of dressing so defiantly unkempt as to make 
her seem, by the most mildly fashionable stan- 
dards, quite grotesque? The answer is no one. The 
reason lies not so much in Magnani herself as in 
the quality she symbolises. To the chilly, umbrella- 
toting northerner she is all the outsize exuberance 
of the south. 

The North-South, or more precisely Anglo- 
Italian, love affair has of course been going on 
since the Renaissance, but- at the occasional, 
eccentric level of the inglese italianizzato. Only 
since the war has the fashion really spread. The 
North goes south on an emotional escape route 
from weather, work, routine, worry, to an impos- 
sible paradise that doesn’t exist. The South comes 
north as an infiltration of taste and idiom: hair- 
cuts, clothes, pointed toes, pottery, interior decora- 
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ments of the Third which I have never heard 
properly before and wondering how many readers 
of the Spectator are missing important experiences 
because on their prewar radios the Third fades 
and moans like a station in a faraway country 
of which we know nothing. JOHN COWBURN 


to the South 


tion, fifth-rate vino, concentrated tomatoes, nurse- 
maids, cheese, and the rest of it. Italian films— 
not so much the Fellini kind that show us Italy 
in the rain, but the sunshine kind—have played up 
the idea of Italy as a place full of passion and 
throbbing life. And so through a slip of logic 
Anna Magnani has come to embody what people 
feel about Italian life in general. 

It is easy to see, after a film like Wild is the 
Wind (in which she plays a primitive, blowsy 
creature who laughs and screams, sulks and sings, 
exactly when she feels like it, and in general 
behaves like someone whom civilisation—that 
curber and director, though not necessarily 
inhibitor—has only very lightly touched), why 
Italians tend to be embarrassed when they see that 
this is how the rest of the world sees them. When 
they discover that Anna Magnani is not regarded 
as the robust and unrepeatable phenomenon she 
is, in fact as herself, but as typical, as rie Italian 
woman, f/ie Italian temperament. To the best 
groomed, best dressed, most practical and least 
romantic women in Europe (since romanticism is 
not a matter of temperature, but of outlook) the 
idea of being represented by a fiery termagant 
who looks as if she hadn't brushed her hair for a 
fortnight is so odd as to be almost unanswerable. 
if Anna Magnani were a phoney, if she were 
really unrepresentative of Italy, then,one could 
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dismiss her and the enthusiasm she creates here as 
a sign of the impossibility of temperamental 
understanding between races. But she isn’t. All 
that behaviour is perfectly genuine and, in its way, 
Italian. But it is not typical, except of a particular 
social class, a particular region of Italy, a particu- 
Jar idiom of behaviour. In her part in Wild is the 
Wind she begs to be accepted as herself, an 
individual and a person, not as a symbol. She is 
an accomplished actress with enormous warmth 
and sudden bursts of ironic humour that turn up 
now and then to surprise one. She is able to 
make women of any nationality look pale, not 
because she screams and rants, but because she has 
the personality, even when she is silent, to do so. 

In this country we tend to confuse presence, an 
almost measurable, and completely international, 
interchangeable thing, with temperament, which 
is a matter of race and social custom. To me Anna 
Magnani’s screaming moments are something to 
tolerate for the sake of her presence; her frequent 
ugliness in action is something to tolerate for its 
complement, her undeniable beauty in repose. 
Among our actresses, I would say Yvonne 
Mitchell has a comparable presence, but, for 
reasons of national temperament and custom, she 
hardly ever, even in her loudest parts, plays the 
screaming shrew. 

Wild is the Wind, an intelligent film about 
emotional, rather than racial, misunderstanding, 
says something of the kind. Anthony Quinn and 
Anthony Franciosa, as the husband and the lover 
whose affection for each other is too strong to let 
a woman’s love disrupt it, with their contrasting 
temperaments—supposedly Italian and Basque— 
overlaid by the patina of America, make another 
nice racial contrast. Together, the acting of these 
three is, for its very diversity of style, explosive. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





Recent Baroque Releases 


HANDEL 
Twelve Concerti Grossi, Op. 6 
Barchet and Lautenbacher, violins; Braun, 
cello; Reinhardt, harpsichord; Pro Arte Orch., 
Munich, cond. Kurt Redel 
Ist record, Nos. 1-4 PL 10,043-1 
2nd record, Nos. 5-8 PL 10,043-2 
3rd record, Nos. 9-12 PL 10,043-3 
‘The recording is among the best which Vox has so 
em us.’ Charles Cudworth in Recorp News, 
Feb., 1958. 


MANFREDINI 
Twelve Concerti Grossi, Op. 3 
Biffoli and Magnani, violins; { Musici Virtuosi 
di Milano, cond. Dean Eckertsen 
Ast record PL 242-1 
2nd record PL 242-2 
‘A set of highly individual, most interesting and very 
beautiful concertos.’ Charles Cudworth in REcoRD 
News, March, 1958. 


VIVALDI 
Eighteen Flute Concertos 
Gastone Tassinari, flute; I Musici Virtuosi di 


Milano 
Ist record PL 353-1 
2nd record PL 353-2 
3rd record PL 353-3 
‘Eighteen admirable performances.’ Scott Goddard 
in the GRAMOPHONE RecorD Review, Jan., 1958. 


Wy yy 
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Minority Tastes 


(RECORDING Companies: D, Decca; 
OL, Oiseau Lyre; R, RCA; T, 
Telefunken; V, Vox.) 

WHATEVER criticisms may be made 

of the big gramophone companies, 

they cannot be accused of not 
looking after minority tastes. The 
number of people in any one 
country who are prepared to buy a record of 
twelve concertos by Torelli, or-an octet by Poot, 
would probably go comfortably into one small 
skiffle-cellar. Both are recorded. To Torelli there 
is now added Manfredini, also with 12 Concerti 

Grossi, op. 3, played by I Musici Virtuosi di 

Milano (V, two records). These are a real find, 

lively and unflagging in inspiration, as original at 

their best as Vivaldi at his, and on an average a 

good match for him. If twelve concertos seems a 

lot, either record can be bought separately. 

Equally unfamiliar and attractive, and equally 

spirited and fertile in invention, are some instru- 

mental works by Lalande, collected on one record 

(OL). These have the additional interest of belong- 

ing to a different convention from that of the 

Italian concerto grosso, on which the labours of 

rediscovery have been rather excessively concen- 

trated. Handel's 12 Concerti Grossi, op. 6, which 
fall within that convention, were in less need of 
rediscovery. The new complete set by the Pro 

Arte Orchestra of Munich, under Kurt Redel 

(V, three records), already has competitors in the 

field. It makes a strong challenge to them. The 

performances are vigorous and expressive, with- 
out mannerisms, finely played and excellent in 
tone. My only dissatisfaction was with the 
occasional cadential flourishes in the continuo 
part, which I found boring, unimaginative and for 
that reason probably unauthentic. The set 
deserved an album-presentation, with a detailed 
scholarly study in a separate booklet, such as was 
provided with the Vox Brandenburg Concertos. 

The one advantage of doing without this is that 

the records may be bought singly. 

Probably the riskiest and most idealistic of all 
these offerings to the minorities is a complete 
recording of Couperin’s Piéces d’Orgue (OL, three 
records), consisting of the Messe pour les Paroisses 
with the plainsong versets sung between the move- 
ments (two records), and the Messe pour les 
Couvents (without the sung versets), both played 
by Pierre Cochereau. These very beautiful works 
have a musical innocence and simplicity, and an 
emotional gentleness, that are characteristically 
French, without the excess of sweetness that for 
most English tastes mars later French religious 
music. Their appeal will hardly be wide, but need 
not be limited to lovers of organ music. They are 
early representatives of the tradition not so much 
of Franck’s organ works as of Gounod’s church 
music—though they are nearer still perhaps to 
Fauré’s Requiem, and very much purer even than 
that. Evidently not expecting much sale for the 
complete set, the publishers have reproduced the 
same well-informed but sketchy general sleeve- 
note on all three records. This can be supple- 
mented by reference to Wilfrid Mellers’s critical 
commentary in Grove’s Dictionary. A selection 
of organ pieces by Frescobaldi played by Sandro 
della Libera (T) is more austere, and needs a 
lor ger and more assiduously cultivated feeling for 
early music to be enjoyed fully. For more con- 
servative tastes there is Claire Coci’s performance 
of a group of well-known bigger works by Bach 
on the West Point organ (V). They are finely and 
cleanly played, but now that most of us have been 
taught to like what the unteachable Vaughan 
Williams calls the ‘bubble-and-squeak’ organs, the 
style may seem too massive, 
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The vocal and choral works from this period 
offered lately are less recommendable. Lalande’s 
Te Deum (OL) is either less interesting, or (more 
likely) less well performed, than the instrumental 
works on the accompanying record already men- 
tioned, and various cantatas by Bach and Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti (OL) are all indifferently or badly 
sung. The exception is an issue of Palestrina’s 
eight spiritual madrigals, Le Vergini, with the 
Stabat Mater and the motet Super Flumina Baby- 
lonis (V). Those who think of Palestrina as a 
soothing and leisurely progression of common 
chords, one melting imperceptibly into the next, 
should listen first to the madrigals, which at once 
prove and dispose of Berlioz’s criticism that 
Palestrina made no distinction of style between 
secular and religious works. No secular music 
could have more vigour and animation than these 
madrigals, the joy of which can be compared only 
with that-of some of Bach’s greatest choruses. The 
vitality and tonal brilliance of the singing, by the 
Choral Academy of Lecco, contribute much to 
the revelation. 

Minority tastes in modern music are not so well 
catered for as in ancient. The Sixth Symphony of 
Walter Piston and the Symphonic Fantasies of 
Martinu, both written for the seventy-fifth 
birthday of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, are 
brought together as much for the sake of the 
orchestra as for themselves, to show off its tone 
and technique, as they were intended to, and bril- 
liantly do, under Munch (R). Both, as it happens, 
also show their composers at their most imagina- 
tive, and well deserved this recording. Otherwise 
modern music is generally confined to early 
modern classics, some of them more frequently 
recorded than Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Debussy’s Images is well justified by a dazzling 
performance under Argenta, conducting the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra (D), and La Mer with the 
Boston Symphony under Munch (R) is equally 
exciting, though the coupling with Ibert’s Escales 
is not much to my taste. Yet another Rite of 
Spring, by the Suisse Romande under Ansermet 
(D), is marvellously clear, only to expose some 
irritating minor blemishes of execution that can- 
not be overlooked so easily as they might if the 
competition were less keen. Gary Graffman’s 
excellent performance of Prokofiev’s Third Piano 
Concerto (R) is handicapped against other exist- 
ing versions by being backed with a charmless 
performance of the Classical Symphony—which 
also makes the record poor value in playing 
time. A real rarity, though not quite new to the 
catalogues, is Strauss’s Symphonia Domestica, by 
the Chicago Symphony under Reiner (R). It is not 
neglected without justice, and despite first-rate 
playing and recording is recommended only to in- 
satiable Straussians—of whom there are perhaps 
enough to keep the company happy. 

COLIN MASON 





The Spectator 
MARCH 9, 1833 


THe Reformed Parliament has commenced the 
business of taxation in a somewhat inauspicious man- 
ner. The House, on Wednesday, voted the renewal of 
the Sugar-duties for one year. The number of mem- 
bers present at the time was less than a hundred. 
Mr. HuME complained, and with justice, of this thin 
attendance; and particularly remarked the absence 
of Mr. Cossett, who certainly might have been 
expected to be there to resist the first attempt of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “to put his hands into 
the people’s pockets.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


fhe Reason Why Sir H.J. d’ Avigdor-Goldsmid, MP, 
R. L. Jacomb 

Sir Lewis B. Namier 

Lois Mitchison, Howard Wyce, 
Elizabeth Montagu, Robert Hancock 

The Day the Lama Came to Tea Cyrus Brooks 
Roman Catholic Public Schools Andrew Knight, 
Very Rev.C. R. Leetham 


Side Lines of History 
‘Pop’ Fiction 





THE REASON WHY 


Sirn.—Captain Henry Kerby is a more frequent 
attendant at the House of Commons than the total 
absence of his name from our debates would imply. 
There is therefore no excuse for the ignorance be- 
trayed in his article ‘The Reason Why’ of what the 
present Government has done to reduce taxation and 
to build roads; he might also have known that there 
is now no embargo on shipments to Communist- 
controlled countries of any goods other than a 
limited number of strategic materials whose effect on 
our export trade is negligible. Moreover, to argue 
as he does that the Colonial Office is responsible for 
outbursts of nationalist feeling in the territories it 
administers is to show a naivety unworthy of your 
columns, although equalled by his comments on 
foreign affairs. 

Neither on the floor of the House nor in com- 
mittee has Captain Kerby yet sought to set right 
the matters of which he complains in your pages; 
this leaves him no valid excuse for evading his share 
of the blame for the decline in our party’s fortunes 
to which he draws such marked attention and for 
which we must all of us in varying degrees accept 
responsibility.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY D’AVIGDOR-GOLDSMID 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Sin—Mr. Henry Kerby, MP, is probably right in 
thinking that voters are forsaking his party for 
several different reasons. Two of those he meritions, 
foreign and colonial policy, have been the cause of 
my own secession. 

But surely he is talking nonsense in suggesting that 
the party has leant so far to the Left that the Middle 
and Right may look elsewhere in anger. Where is 
ther® for them to look? Abstention is the only pos- 
sible sanction to the Right-wing dissident, and the 
antics of the Suez Group showed how empty this 
threat is when there is any question of profiting 
the Opposition. I believe the same holds good for 
individual voters. 

There may be those who applaud when Mr. Kerby 
writes that ‘It is not the business of the Government 
to hobnob with the Greek or with the Turkish 
Government,’ and when he refers to the establish- 
ment of Ghana as ‘tragic’-—but such sentiments can 
only repel anyone of moderate views. I, too, have 
been angered by Cyprus and Algeria (as I was by 
Suez), but for precisely the opposite reasons to 
Mr. Kerby. 

If the Conservative Party is to survive, it must 
win back the moderates whom it has alienated. I 
believe that only the fillip of an electoral defeat 
could bring about the necessary reappraisal of 
Policy which would involve an accompanying sacri- 
fice of Right-wing heads.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. JACOMB 
17 Fairlight Road, Hythe, Kent 


SIDE LINES OF HISTORY 


Sir,—Professor Desmond Williams in reviewing 
Vanished Supremacies made me ‘frankly avow’ a 
practical purpose in writing the essay on ‘The Down- 
fall of the Habsburg Monarchy’ which, he said, 
‘somewhat diminishes’ its value. I pointed out in 
reply that 1 had avowed nothing of the kind, and 
that the essay was written ‘a year later, when no 
“practical purpose” remained other than to establish 
and elucidate what had happened.’ He now retorts 
that ‘it is not the date of publication, but of com- 
position, which matters’; asks when I first formulated 
‘the thesis contained in the essay’; and quotes my 
recommending the essay to those who still regret the 
destruction of the Habsburg Monarchy as evidence 
of its having been written with a practical purpose. 
I did not refer to the ‘date of publication,’ which 
was 1921, but to the date when the essay was written, 
i.e. toward the end of 1919: which is the date of 
‘composition.’ That the intricate nature of the Habs- 
burg Monarchy became clear to me while I was 
working in an Intelligence Department does not in- 
vest the subsequent writing of the essay with a 
‘practical purpose.’ The task of Political Intelligence 
Departments is to supply correct diagnoses of 
situations and developments; and even the practical 
purpose served by them, while it sharpens the ob- 
server’s perception, should keep out, rather than 
infuse, a bias. Similarly, an historical essay, if sound 
in its statements and conclusions, can be recom- 
mended as antidote to woolly unhistorical thinking 
without this stamping it as written with a purpose 
which impairs its value. 

Professor Williams, when dwelling on the ‘wide 
variety of attitudes and behaviour’ of the German 
Nationalists in Austria, named among them Lueger. 
Naming a statesman fout court evokes what he stands 
for in history, and not other earlier affiliations which 
make for variety in his attitudes and behaviour 
rather than in those of the party he had left. Had 
Professor Williams included Victor Adler in his 
string of German Nationalists (as he now does), he 
would have made his enumeration still more impres- 
sive and the confusion worse confounded.—yYours 
faithfully, 

L. B. NAMIER 
60 The Grampians, W6 


‘POP’ FICTION 


Sir,—Victor Anant’s article ‘ “Pop” Fiction’ prompts 
me to wonder just what is the enormous appeal of 
women’s magazines to almost all women, including 
myself. The only women of my acquaintance who 
profess not to read women’s magazines have intel- 
lectual pretensions considerably in excess of their 
intellectual attainments, and I much suspect that even 
they pick up Woman's Own in preference to, say, 
the Spectator when they are alone in their dentist's 
waiting room. Other women I know, from office 
cleaners to women dons, including contented spinsters 
and the happily married, all read every woman’s 
magazine they can get their hands on. Professional 
women and women of the middle classes often prefer 
to be given or to borrow these magazines rather than 
actually to buy them, but they still read them. 

For myself they are my ‘aspirin reading,’ as 
efficacious as cups of tea or a hot bath. Like most 
of my friends I am, however, well aware that the 
magazines are an appalling waste of time. I know 
all the story plots, the contents of the beauty articles, 
and the answers to the human problems on the back 
page. I can even fake my answers to the quizzes on 
my personality so as to make myself desirable, un- 
temperamental, humorous and ‘an outdoor girl.’ Yet 
I continue to read every magazine I feel I can 
decently allow myself to buy. 

I wonder why? There are, so far as I know, no 
magazines which are read by such socially different 
and differently educated groups of men. Are social 
and educational differences less important for women 
than for men? Do all women have basically the same 
daydreams and the same things they want . . . and 
do we find them in the innocent, moral social scene 
Mr. Anant has described in the magazines we read? — 
Yours faithfully, 

LOIS MITCHISON 
2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, EC4 
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Sir,—Probably any soldier could tell Mr, Anant how 
to cure his psychological troubles; as for his reading 
list, he airs his literacy as selfconsciously as a navvy 
in a new suit. But it would be a shame to let so 
important an argument dribble away in this sort of 
silliness. I still think that few problems of our world 
are more urgent than this one of the mass media 
of communication—the women’s magazines, tele- 
vision, films, radio—and how and by whom they are 
to be used. It isn’t only the H-bomb that threatens 
our future; it is also, and increasingly, the spread 
of two sets of false values over all our daily living. 
One of these heresies is the advertising man’s struc- 
ture of glossy lies; the other is the self-styled in- 
tellectual’s conviction that he has nothing to say to 
the masses and they have nothing to say to him. 
Between these two grindstones the mental vigour of 
our world is being worn down. 

As my friend Mr. Drawbell says, it is easy to make 
fun of ordinary people and their hopes and beliefs; 
easy and, I say, contemptible. Writers and artists 
have a function to fulfil in life, and if they don't 
fulfil it they don’t deserve to have the slightest atten- 
tion paid to their work. Their function is to deepen 
people’s perception of the world they live in, For 
a creative writer, this must surely mean getting to 
know the ‘ordinary’ (i.e. non-literary) people among 
whom he lives, and using the mass media addressed 
to them for getting through to them with whatever 
truth or beauty he has to give them. Of course, it 
is more difficult to do this than to take refuge in 
the senior-common-room reviews and so on. But I 
cannot see yet what excuse the writer of fiction, for 
example, has for refusing to use the splendid oppor- 
tunity of mass communication offered him by 
women’s magazines.—Y ours faithfully, 

HOWARD WYCE 
4 Cornwall Mansions, Cremorne Road, SW10 


* 

Sir,—Howard Wyce, writing what seemed to be 
rather an unnecessarily angry letter attacking Victor 
Anant’s article on **Pop” Fiction,’ calls Mr. Anant 
‘plainly a romantic young man’ and then accuses him 
of not being sufficiently romantic. But at least it i§ a 
nicer label than angry, and Mr. A. should be thank- 
ful. 

I’m afraid | come under another of Howard Wyce’s 
categories: that of the ‘literary’ writer, whatever it 
means. The cap fits at least in so far as I am trying 
to get this letter into that notorious literary magazine 
known as the spectator. But I only try this because 
for years I have tried, without success, to get into 
Howard Wyce’s admass. . 

In 1953 I wrote a novel and I was approached by 
the then fiction editor of those magazines run by 
Messrs. Newnes and Pearson. They asked me, would 
I give them first refusal of the serialisation rights? 
I was delighted and said, yes, of course, there was 
nothing I'd like better. In due course I had the 
editor’s answer. She was very sorry but, unfortu- 
nately, owing to the nature of the theme they could 
not publish it. (The theme, or story, was about a 
lonely middle-class woman who became progressively 
nastier and nastier owing to her predicament. One 
could call it tragic or sad, but I don’t think in any 
way ‘nasty.’) The editor added that, personally, she 
had very much enjoyed the book and was looking 
forward to the next. 

This is not meant to be a trumpet blast. It is only 
meant to illustrate the reason why a great many 
writers don’t exactly hold their noses or shudder. We 
simply find it difficult to ‘invade the mass media’ 
where, Howard Wyce says, people should inject them 
(or it) with (our or their?) better (?) values. I think 
Howard Wyce is more fortunate in that the Spectator 
prints him. If only Woman or Woman's Own would 
be as generous, then, surely, all of us—from the 
over-worked low- to the under-paid high-brow (?) 
would be grateful. 

I should like to see Victor Anant’s article * “Pop 
Fiction’ published in ‘Daydream.’ You would get a 
better answer than this.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH MONTAGU 


” 


41 Hasley Street, SW3 

* 
Sir,—Mr. J. W. Drawbell, the Managing Editor of 
Woman's Own, says that ‘nearly every woman in this 
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YVONNE MITCHELL 


ACTRESS 


‘A book that should not be missed by serious 
lovers of the theatre. Again and again I was 
fascinated by what she says."—The Tatler. 

‘A sincere book of advice for stage-struck 
girls from one of our most talented actresses.’ 
—Daily Express. 

‘A writer of gentle and observant prose, an 
actress profoundly interested in the art she 
practises: the best kind of professionalism.’— 
J. C. TREWIN in Drama. 

‘Miss Mitchell writes intelligently and sen- 
sibly of what it really means to be an actress 
today, and sketches in the autobiographical 
details lightly and brightly."—-Evening News. 

Illustrated, 15s. net 


MABEL DOLMETSCH 


PERSONAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


‘Nineteen fifty-eight is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Arnold Dolmetsch. 
Now Mabel Dolmetsch has written a fitting 
tribute to this eccentric genius. She gives a 
very vivid portrait of this artist-craftsman who 
spurned all convention, was indefatigable in 
research, outspoken in debate, and who rescued 
from oblivion music that belonged to six 
centuries.’—Sphere. Illustrated, 30s. net 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


A Short History 


W. K. WIMSATT & 
CLEANTH BROOKS 


A major work by two leading critics, tracing 
our exsthetic heritage from its classical origins 
to the present day, from Plato to T. S. Eliot. 
The authors also trace the theories of esthetics 
which emerged at various times on the Con- 
tinent. ‘A remarkable achievement.’—F. w. 
BATESON. 55s. net 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


Scholar and Poet 
NORMAN MARLOW 


This is the first full-length published study of 
the poetry of A. E. Housman. Norman 
Marlow has investigated the many influences 
on Housman’s poetry and gives the student all 
the data necessary for a thorough appreciation 
of it. He analyses the strikingly individual 
qualities of his style and includes a biographical 
sketch. 21s. net 


LETTERS OF GORKY 
AND ANDREEV 1:99.11 


PETER YERSHOV 


The letters of these two celebrated Russian 
writers give us a vivid picture of the animated 
atmosphere of Russian social and literary life 
at that time. 

258anet 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 





country today is earning money, either part-time or 
whole-time.’ ' 

The Registrar-General says that there are 18,491,000 
women aged between fifteen and sixty-nine in the 
United Kingdom. Of this total 7,827,000 are in full- 
time work, according to the Ministry of Labour. 

The Ministry has no comprehensive figures for 
women in part-time employment, but says that there 
are 351,000 women doing part-time jobs in manu- 
facturing industries. If this figure is quadrupled to 
allow for chars and counter hands, Mr. Drawbell 
seems to be misinformed. 

Perhaps ‘his information came from the ‘highly 
intelligent’ members of his tame flock of European 
Isis THERLUVLI?—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT HANCOCK 
Hancock Towers 


THE DAY THE LAMA CAME TO TEA 
Sm,—Mr. John Irwin’s article in your issue of 
February 28, ‘The Day the Lama Came to Tea,’ is 
clearly intended to be entertaining rather than 
accurate and contains a number of obvious fictional 
embellishments. None the less, one can demand a 
minimum of authenticity in a piece which purports 
to comment on the authenticity of another man’s 
work. 

Mr. Irwin describes the author of The Third Eye 
as ‘over six feet high, bald and clean shaven.’ Of 
these three statements one is true: he is bald. The 
other two are fglse: he is not more than five feet 
ten inches in height and is conspicuously bearded. 

But when Mr. Irwin proceeds to speculate about 
the book and its author he is equally wide of the 
mark. ‘Either he did write the book or had control 
of some other person who can write.’ The author 
of The Third Eye brought the book to me (as his 
literary agent) chapter by chapter while he was 
writing it. There is not one scrap of evidence known 
to me or his publishers to suggest a suspicion that 
the book was not written entirely by him. 

Again, ‘I am sure he had no magic powers.’ If 
this phrase is intended to designate telepathy and 
clairvoyance, which, I believe, most Western psy- 
chologists accept today as objectively proved 
phenomena, I must reply that a number of instances 
are known to me personally in which the author 
of The Third Eye has given convincing proof of 
possessing these gifts. 

‘Is the man... a pathetic puppet at the centre 
of an organised deception?’ This, I submit, is no 
more than an irresponsible flight of fancy, which 
Mr. Irwin should take the first opportunity to 
withdraw. 

But there is an aspect of this matter well worth 
the serious attention of a journal which concerns 
itself with current literature. How comes it that a 
man in his late forties, who has never attempted 
literary composition, can, in a matter of a few weeks, 
write a book which has been described by a re- 
sponsible reviewer as making two-thirds of the books 
on Tibet superfluous, which has brought delight to 
literally millions of readers throughout the world 
and which many experts have accepted—and still 
accept—as an accurate account of a childhood in 
Tibet? 

The author’s own explanation is difficult for 
sceptical Western minds to accept, but the alterna- 
tives are not much more easily credible—Yours 
faithfully, CYRUS BROOKS 
35 Dover Street, W1 


[John Irwin writes: ‘“Dr.” Rampa was taller 
than I am and I am five feet eleven inches high. He 
was clean. shaven on the day he visited me, although 
he did give me a photograph of himself in which he 
was bearded. But these are not the vital statistics in 
this curious situation. The Third Eye was sold to the 
public as the work of a Lama of Tibet. 

‘Can Mr. Brooks supply “one scrap of evidence” to 
show that his author is Tibetan? If he can, let him 
please do so. If not, I think he would be wise to avoid 
words like “authenticity.” 

‘I would like to withdraw just one word from my 
article. For “my publishers, Secker and Warburg,” 
please read “the publishers.” For this slip I offer 
apologies to you, to Messrs. Secker and Warburg, and 
to my own publisher, Max Parrish.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Careful reading of Mr. Raven’s article ‘Gods 
and Little Fishes’ finds it as «mpty and shallow as 
itis amusing. Indeed, not only is his criticism utterly 
naive in its distracted attempts to avoid the pit of 
naivety, but also this criticism (or can it be termed 
so?) betrays a lack of careful reading of the books 
that he is pretending to criticise. For instance, on 
reconsideration he might find that John Bowen’s 
After the Rain gibes not at God as such but rather 
at any imaginative man’s use of our faith in God. 

And as for Mr. Raven’s endorsement of Brian 
Moore’s The Feast of Lupercal, it is embarrassing 
in its childlike gullibility. His abuse shows him to 
be as bigoted as the institution that he accuses o! 
bigotry. For I can see little that recommends a 
Catholic public school as a repository of dirt, unless, 
of course, it is Mr. Raven’s own perverse standard 
of morals, the. existence of which I cannot vouch 
for. Please inform Mr. Raven that he has an open 
invitation to this epitome of what he discusses; he 
will not be ‘fawned upon,’ nor shall we ‘bend over 
backwards’ to entertain him. But we shall welcome 
him; he will not find the boys ‘vicious and smelly’; 
he will notice that the lay masters are not ‘decom- 
posing,’ but young, active and with first-class degrees 
in their subjects; and he will be surprised, perhaps, 
that the priests are neither ‘sleek’ nor will they 
‘chatter’ unduly. 

In fact, if you will allow a postscript, the 
Spectator would find a more broad-minded critic in 
a Roman Catholic priest than in Mr. Raven. One 
is surprised that such a great periodical employs a 
witty young man for witty young man’s sake. But 
now I am becoming bigoted, and perhaps Mr. Raven 
is injured innocence whose words have been mis- 
interpreted.—Y ours faithfully, ANDREW KNIGHT 
Saint Aidan’s House, Ampleforth College, York 


* 


Sir,—The sneers that are directed against the Catho- 
lic Church as the normal stock in trade of an English 
weekly that has a claim to be intelligent have gone 
beyond the permissible in Simon Raven’s review in 
your issue of February 21 of Brian Moore’s The Feast 
of Lupercal. The reviewer finds the author’s ‘authen- 
tic picture’ of ‘one of God’s Institutions’—‘one of 
those repositories of dirt and bigotry—a Roman 
Catholic public school,’ ‘sheer delight.’ The boys are 
‘vicious and smelly,’ the lay masters are ‘decompos- 
ing,’ the priests are ‘sleek and chattering.’ 

What is delightful in so filthy an institution is not 
noted. The statement about Roman Catholic public 
schools, of which there are only eight listed on the 
Headmasters’ Conference, and none in Belfast, 
whence the example is taken, is a slander and a lying 
generalisation. It is a relic of old-fashioned Protestant 
prejudice, no longer tolerable-—Y ours faithfully, 

C. R. LEETHAM 
Conference of Catholic Colleges 


[Simon Raven writes: ‘Since Mr. Leetham, like 
others who have written about the same matter, 
seems to be in part confusing an observation I made 
about Roman Catholic public schools in general with 
those that apply to Mr. Brian Moore’s fictitious 
school in particular, I should like to make my posi- 
tion plain. Firstly, in general, I hold that all public 
schools whatever, as a result of the nature of 
adolescent boys, the inadequate sanitation and the 
inefficiency of the servants, are nine-tenths of the 
day filthy. Secondly—again in general—I hold that 
all Roman Catholic public schools are bigoted; for 
how could schools controlled by the Church which 
sponsors the Index be other than bigoted? Thirdly 
—and now we come to Mr. Moore’s fictitious school 
in Belfast—the boys there, to judge from what he 
tells us of their minds and actions, were demon- 
strably vicious and also, from what he says of their 
personal habits, inevitably smelly. The masters in this 
school are presented as brow-heaten hacks (I used 
the word “decomposing” as a rather conscious 
metaphor), whereas the priests are forever having 
little nips of whisky in front of comfortable fires 
and nattering away. 

‘Again, if I find this spectacle of squalor “de- 
lightful”—and I most certainly do—I cannot see why 
it should worry Mr. Leetham. He won't be the one 
to burn on that account. Lastly, I am not a 
Protestant, so that none of this is Protestant prejudice. 
as Mr. Leetham suggests. I am a perfectly loyal 
Pagan.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Great Prehistorian 


By GLYN 


N the middle of the last war, disillusioned by 
Tis futility, disheartened by its destruction, and 
convinced that, whatever the outcome, Europe 
would sink back into the barbarism of a new 
Dark Age, Gordon Childe wrote What Happened 
in History. It was intended in 1942 as a primer 
for all to read of the results of a century and more 
of archeological research. Published by Penguin 
Books it became one of their best sellers and 
indeed sold over a third of a million copies in 
three years. Now, fifteen years later, Childe has 
given us another best-selling primer.* Published 
only a few months after his sudden death in 
Australia, it is the last general statement by this 
great prehistorian of what he thought happened 
in prehistory. 

Gordon Childe was, by general consent, the 
doyen of European scholars working in the field 
of prehistoric archeology generally referred to, 
in terms of the outworn divisions of the three- 
age system, as the Neolithic and Early Bronze 
Ages. He had travelled everywhere, seemed to 
have visited all museums and private collections, 
and to read all European languages with ease. For 
these reasons alone his latest and last book 
demands the serious attention of everyone inter- 
ested in the beginnings of European society; it is 
the only short readable account of Europe be- 
tween the end of the Ice Age and the Mycenean 
period which any reputable scholar has found 
time and opportunity to write for us. 

The professional archeologist and the student 
have well-documented and scholarly guides to 
preclassical Europe. Childe’s own Dawn of 
European Civilisation, first published in 1925, is 
a standard work and the sixth revised edition was 
brought out only a few weeks before his death. 
Professor Hawkes’s Prehistoric Foundations of 
Europe (1940) and Professor Grahame Clark’s 
Prehistoric Europe (1952) are two more such 
standard basic works of scholarly reference. But 
this trilogy is hard going for the general historical 
reader and he can hardly be expected to get a 
great deal out of them. Indeed, Childe, recognising 
that the essential prehistory he was trying to write 
in The Dawn was ‘presented .. . in technical 
language buried under a forbidding accumulation 
of outlandish culture names and references to 
obscure periodicals,’ deliberately wrote this new 
Pelican ‘to outline the argument in simpler terms 
and without abstruse and often inconclusive 
archeological documentation.’ 

On the whole, he has succeeded; this is a read- 
able book even though there are still outlandish 
culture names and technical references, and, of 
course, let us admit there can be no real prehistory 
Without them. Childe first portrays the societies 
that inherited and peopled post-glacial Europe, 
then the spread among these Mesolithic folk of 
Neolithic peasant farmers, and the development 
of a European Neolithic economy. At first this 
economy is based on mixed farming and a shifting 
agriculture, but it gradually changes its emphasis 





_* THE PREHISTORY OF EUROPEAN. SOCIETY. ‘By 
Gordon Childe. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
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to pastoralism. He quotes with approval Krichev- 
skii’s ideas that an economy that employed stock- 
breeding and hunting would be the most produc- 
tive way of exploiting the European soil with a 
Neolithic equipment, and that the emergence of 
warlike hunting tribes in late Neolithic Europe 
was the result of an internal development of the 
older Neolithic societies and ‘the separation from 
the latter of the groups that had been the first to 
concentrate upon the more profitable pursuit of 
stock-breeding.’ 

Childe then traces the development of Early 
Bronze Age trading townships on the A-gean 
coasts and islands while emphasising that many 
of them were still ‘absurdly small’—Troy I just 
over an acre, Troy II less than two acres, and 
Phylakopi on Melos little more than four acres. 
He sees the establishment of a Bronze Age 
economy in the A2gean between 3000 and 2000 Bc 
as ‘promoted by Oriental capital as truly as the 
industrialisation of India and Japan in the nine- 
teenth century was affected by British and Ameri- 
can capital, and he considers the voyages of 
€gean traders to the West Mediterranean around 
2000 BC as comparable in a general way with 
the later Phoenician and Greek colonies—but, 
only, he insists, in a general way. It is the 
collective tombs of Sicily, Sardinia, south France 
and Iberia that most clearly mark the westward 
path of these A2gean traders and prospectors, and 
he is right in insisting that ‘these cemeteries do 
not represent a single culture or even a single 
cycle in the sense that the cemeteries attached to 
the historical Greek colonies do and that none of 
the several cultures represented has an exact 
counterpart in the A2gean or anywhere in the East 
Mediterranean.’ 


Childe, with most prehistorians, sees the 
megalithic tombs of western Europe as a transla- 
tion of the rock-cut and dry-walled tombs of these 
Egean settlers into great stone buildings, but he 
is almost at a loss to explain the nature of the 
spread of these tombs. Rejecting Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s ‘travelling undertakers’ and the prosaic 
prospectors and colonists of most archeologists, 
he compares the builders of these tombs, in a 
startling passage on the missionaries of the 
megalithic religion, with the Celtic saints. ‘Are 
not the megalithic tombs of Britain the counter- 
parts, he asks, ‘of the little chapels founded by 
Welsh and Irish saints in much the same parts of 
the British Isles? If so their founders might be 
called megalithic saints and owe their authority 
and status to spiritual prestige rather than tem- 
poral power.’ 


Leaving us gasping at these new but former- 
day saints, Childe describes briefly the establish- 
ment of a metallurgical industry in temperate 
Europe, and then, at about 1500 Bc, stops sud- 
denly, leaving us high and dry. It is as if, in the 
last few pages, he had despaired of writing more: 
the book stops in a few jerky general statements, 
and all is over. If the preface had not been dated 
June 1, 1957. one would have suspected that the 
book was incomplete at the time of his death. 
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But no, he was not really interested in the forma- 
tive first millennium sc of European prehistory 
and there is nothing in this book about Celts and 
Ligurians and Iberians, about nuraghi and La 
Téne art, about hill forts and Venetic ships, 
about cauldrons, tree-coffins and bog-bodies. It 
must be said clearly that this is only half the story 
of European prehistory, and a gap yawns from 
Mycene to Rome, from the Pelynt dagger to 
Pytheas, from Unetice to the sack of Entremont. 

But what we do have is admirable and must be 
read by all, not only for its facts, but for the way 
Childe is trying to look at the facts. He tells us 
that he was really concerned in answering two 
fundamental questions in the history of Europe. 
The first was how civilisation came to Europe; 
5,000 years ago the natives of Europe were on the 
same level of material equipment and economic 
organisation as the natives of eastern North 
America in pre-Columban times. ‘Why, then,’ 
asks Childe, ‘did they not remain illiterate Stone 
Age barbarians as the Red Indians and Papuans 
did?’ His answer to this question is the proximity 
of Europe to the ancient civilisations of the Near 
East, and the spread of elements of such civilisa- 
tions to Europe in the 3,000 years before the birth 
of Christ. No one is better able than Childe to 
answer this first question and it is largely due to 
his lifework of research and synthesis that we now 
have a reasonably clear map of the migrations 
and cultures of prehistoric Europe instead of the 
guesswork and vague generalisations that mas- 
queraded as prehistory in the first quarter of 
this century. 

The second question is, How could European 
barbarians outstrip their Oriental masters as they 
have done?; but this question does not really 
belong to the prehistory of European society and 
Childe, while he poses it, does not answer it. 
Nor does he answer the question posed in the sub- 
title of his book, ‘How and why the prehistoric 
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barbarian societies of Europe behaved in a dis- 
tinctively European way.’ Nor is it really possible 
to answer such a question. Prehistoric archeology 
as still a descriptive subject; so much of what we 
‘want to know is withheld from us by the limita- 
tions of the archzological method. Without writ- 
ing, we cannot really speculate about the ideas 
and personalities of the past; the how and the 
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why and the wherefore may always escape us. It 
is one of the tantalising aspects of being a pre- 
historian that we can be informed of how Tollund 
man died, and what was his last meal, and how 
many hours he ate it (and shaved) before he died; 
but no one can tell us his name and his thoughts, 
and whether he indeed behaved in a distinctively 
European way. 


A Place in the Sun 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945. Series C. Volume I. The Third Reich: 
First Phase, January 30-October 14, 1933. (H.M.S.O., 47s. 6d.) 


On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler was appointed 
Chancellor of the Reich by Marshal von Hinden- 
burg.. From that date the former Austrian un- 
employed labourer dominated the headlines of 
the international press. 1933 was an exciting year 
from many viewpoints. Its most striking signifi- 
cance in historical’ perspective relates to Hitler. 
The latest volume of the documents on German 
foreign policy deals with the first phase of the 
Third Reich—from the Machtuebernahme to 
Germany’s departure from the Disarmament 
Conference and the League of Nations on Octo- 
ber 14 of that year. 

The documents published here for the first time 
contain few, if any, striking revelations either 
about Germany or about other Powers with 
whom German diplomacy was concerned. The 
mew evidence is, however, useful for an under- 
standing of the diplomatic processes of that 
memorable year. What chiefly concerned Hitler 
in the early months were fears about (a) preven- 
tive war on the part of either Poland or France; 
(b) the decline in Anglo-German relations strik- 
ingly illustrated by the vacillations of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon in negotiations 


Henry James 
and H. G. Wells 


Edited by Leon Edel & Gordon N. Ray 


‘The development and disruption of one 
of the most fascinating relationships in 
modern literature.’ 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


‘This book is both sad and entertaining: it 
is excellently told, and will be appreciated 
not merely by those who esteem these great 
novelists, but also by those who are in- 
terested in the eternal battle between order 
and rebellion.’ 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


/ 


Maurice Druon 


THE ROYAL SUCCESSION 
Translated by Humphrey Hare 


‘The last in the current line of “The 
Accursed Kings”. It begins with the death 
of Louis X and traces, in all the clear, calm 
detail that has made this history of France 
in the fourteenth century so alive, the 
struggle of Philippe of Poitiers to gain the 
crown.” SUNDAY TIMES 
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on the Four-Power Pact proposed by Mussolini, 
and on the Disarmament Convention; (c) the 
dissensions between Italy and Germany over 
Austria; and (d) the ill-fated World Economic 
Conference. In the same year relations between 
Germany and Russia sharply deteriorated, though, 
on the German side, it was believed that this 
development antedated Hitler’s nomination as 
Chancellor. In any event the close military co- 
operation between the Germans and the Russians 
was dropped in the autumn. Towards the conclu- 
sion of this first phase, Hitler took his first big 
and successful gamble in foreign affairs—the 
prelude to so many others in subsequent years. 

On January 30 the foreign ministry issued a 
general circular for chiefs of missions abroad, in 
which it stressed its belief that ‘continuity of 
policies is guaranteed by such persons as the 
Foreign Minister, the Minister of Finance, and 
General von Blomberg.’ It soon became evident, 
however, that Hitler, particularly after the elec- 
tions of March 5, had the last word. This was 
especially true in relation to the Jewish question 
and Austria. Whenever politics touched upon his 
passion, he was strong enough to enforce agree- 
ment against the better judgment of his official 
advisers. The Cabinet met frequently but his con- 
tributions, as recorded in the minutes, were 
decisive. He was helped by the division between 
a foreign ministry, jealous of its prerogatives 
under Neurath, which was anti-French and pro- 
Russian, and von Papen, who, as Vice-Chancellor, 
was pro-French. One interesting document of 
September 29 reveals, even at this early stage, 
indications of a possible entente between Rome 
and France as against the Reichswehr, which was 
reluctant to accept French proposals for the 
substitution of a professional army by a militia. 
It should be added that in some matters the 
foreign ministry was less flexible and willing to 
compromise than Hitler: such as on Poland, the 
‘timing’ of revisionism, and on Anglo-German 
relations, They never moved beyond Rapallo. 

Hitler shows himself sometimes as a nauseating 
hypocrite, especially in his letter to Hindenburg 
on April 5, in which, defending the anti-Jewish 
boycott, he explained that ‘I myself often suffer 
from the harshness of a fate that forces one to 
make decisions which for humane reasons one 
would a thousand times wish to avoid.’ Mussolini 
appears at the centre of events; he was run after 
by everyone—by MacDonald, by Daladier, Hitler 
and Litvinov. The motives of Mussolini’s ‘con- 
ciliatory’ policy in that year are of course suspect; 
and the Germans also certainly suspected him. At 
one point, he went so far as to encourage Hitler 
in his anti-Jewish propaganda, and indeed 
expressed anxiety lest Hitler should forget the 
danger of the Jews and the Freemasons. His 
general policies appear to have been as reasonable 
as any other of the Powers. Generally speaking, 
none of the Powers emerge well. 

Hoesch, the ambassador in Great Britain, wrote 
an interesting and relatively courageous report 
about Anglo-German relations on August 16. It 


was shown to Hitler, who rarely forgot the ‘pos- 
sibilities’ arising out of one passage: 
Here we must first mention the English Court, 

. where true sympathy for Germany is still to be 

found. To be sure, King George has become 

‘more and more critical in his attitude towards 

the German revolution, and various statements 
which I know him to have made recently are in 
fact anything but friendly. On the other hand, 
the Queen and various princes and princesses 
who are connected by family ties with Germany 
still entertain a warm feeling for our people and 
country, and also a certain sympathy, or at any 
rate a lively interest, in the most recent German 
development. Most pronounced are the sym- 
pathies and the interest in the case of the suc- 
cessor to the throne, with whom I have often 
had opportunity for a frank and detailed dis- 
cussion. 

Rosenberg always talked about English friend- 
ship for Germany; Hoesch was no fool; he had a 
good reputation in London and was well 
acquainted personally with some members of the 
Royal Family. It may be added that he estimated 
Edward VIII's ‘Germanophile’ disposition at its 
true worth. 

Finally, Mr. Dulles first enters that phase of 
history with a very reasonable line on. dollar 
funds and a German moratorium. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 


Eight Mad Americans 


The Square Pegs. By Irving Wallace. (Hutchinson, 
21s.) 

THE ‘square pegs’ are eight American eccentrics 
of the nineteenth century, all intolerable people 
to deal with, but admirable in their variously 
cranky ways. One sympathises particularly with 
George Francis Train, the first man to travel 
round the world in eighty days, who protested that 
Jules Verne had stolen his thunder, and with 
Victoria Woodhull, the Homer, Ohio, girl, born 
very much on the wrong side of the tracks, who 
used everything she had (including her sex, her 
sister and a scandal sheet called Woodhull and 
Clafflin’s Weekly) in an attempt to become the 
first female President of the United States. (She 
ended up as the wife of one of the Martins of 
Martins Bank with a daughter called Zulu Maud, 
and was the first person ever to sue the British 
Museum for libel.) Also there are Delia Bacon, 
the fiend who started the Bacon-for-Shakespeare 
movement, for whom no forgiveness is possible, 
Timothy Dexter, who made a profit on selling 
coals to Newcastle and who wrote a book with 
out any punctuation, Joshua Norton, a splendid 
scrounger from San Francisco and the first 
Emperor of the United States, a self-styled King 
of Trinidad, a really crazy man who thought that 
the Aurora Borealis was the sun shining through 
a hole in the earth, and a rather tedious nine- 
teenth-century version of Louella Parsons who 
ran another scandal sheet called Paul Pry. For 
all of them one has the deepest sympathy. 

But although the characters are fine, the book 
suffers from an author whose clichés gum the 
pages together and who manages to make 2 
potentially fascinating book into a quagmire of 
sturdy Puritans, determined jaws, fanatical clergy- 
men, jauntily cocked pens and visitors who 
changed entire lives. Mr. Wallace, says the blurb, 
has written for all the major Hollywood film 
studios, and I for one have no difficulty in believ- 
ing it. It is a pity that his style is so dreary, because 
what he has to say is interesting and when he 
comes to his plea for tolerance one is with him 
all the way. However, though he spoils his 
characters’ originality by the banality of his writ- 
ing, enough of their crankiness remains to give 
point to the inclusion of a bibliography. 

JULIAN MITCHELL 
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The fourth and final volume of 
THE CHURCHILL HISTORY 


Volume IV THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 


will be published on March 17 
* 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Greek 
Myths 


The first cloth-bound one-volume edition of 
a work previously available only in two 
Penguin volumes, but one that should have a 
permanent place in every library, private or 
public. 


“A most admirable and important work. It 
deserves the highest praise and the widest 
reading, being a work of learning, intelli- 
gence, intuition and imagination. As for the 
telling of the stories themselves, that also 
seems to me altogether admirable. Many of 


An Encyclopedia 


of Parliament 


by NORMAN WILDING and 
PHILIP LAUNDY 


This entirely new Encyclopedia by two 
parliamentary librarians covers all aspects 
of British and Commonwealth Parliaments: 
procedures and customs, powers and privi- 
leges; the parliamentary history of each reign 
from Elizabeth I to Queen Victoria; bio- 
graphical information of all important men 
connected with the growth of Parliament; tabu- 
lated data of parliaments and ministers, etc. 
“If the opinion of a constant looker-up is 
of any value, this bulky but manageable 


F. L. LUCAS 


The Search for 
Good Sense 


“The most tempting introduction ever written 
to the writers it portrays (Boswell, Johnson, 
Chesterfield, Goldsmith). It draws upon an 
extraordinarily wide knowledge of different 
literatures. It will amuse the general reader, 
and the critic or scholar who does not find it 
instructive will be a monster of learning.” 
—RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times. 

“There are few other scholars who add to 
their scholarship such keen perception, such 
just balance and so lucid and sometimes 


them are masterpieces of narration in 


“ oe) 
themselves. Commonwealth.” 


—REX WARNER, Spectator. 784 pages, 30/- net. 


volume should soon become the most dog- 
eared in every Parliamentary library in the 


—H. B. BOYNE, Daily Telegraph, 63/- net. 


pungent a style. Not only gives nourishing 
food for thought, but can be read with 
continuous relish.”” 

—M. R. RIDLEY, Daily Telegraph. 25/- net. 
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This clever adjustable lamp does exactly 
what you want it to do. At a finger flick 
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light right where you want it. It is essential 
for all close work . . . doubles reading’s 
delight, makes writing a pleasure, and 
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BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
PRIX GONCOURT 
WINNER 


ROMAIN GARY 


The Roots of 
Heaven 


“The most remarkably achieved 
novel to come out of France for 
a long time” JOHN METCALF 
(Sunday Times). “This strange, 
eloquent, passionately anti-polit- 
ical story, told in a way reminis- 
cent of Conrad, is a wonderful 


picture of Africa today. The 
writing is superb’’ WALTER ALLEN 
(Evening Standard) 16/- 


JOHN DEANE POTTER 


The Crocodile 
Trembles 


“A vigorous and excellent story 
about love among the resistance 
movement in a Pacific island” 
(Liverpool Daily Post) 18/- 


ROBERT VAN GULIK 


The Chinese 
Bell Murders 


The first of a series 
of new style detective 
stories introducing 
Judge Dee, the master 
detective of Ancient 
China Just out, 13/6 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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Life-Enhancing Art 


Italian Pictures of the Renaissance : The Venetian School. By Bernard Berenson. (Phaidon 


Press, 2 volumes, £4 15s.) 


Hieronymus Bosch. By Jacques Combe. (Zwemmer, £5 10s.) 


‘Too much time should not be wasted in reading 
about pictures instead of looking at them,’ Mr. 
Berenson once wrote, ‘it is enough to know when 
and where an artist was born and what older artist 
shaped and inspired him. . . .’ This commendable 





principle is being put into practice in Italian Pic- 
tures of the Renaissance, of which the magnificent 
book under review is a first instalment. 

This is not a new project that Mr. Berenson is 
undertaking in his ninety-third year, but a two- 
volume illustrated edition of that part of the 
celebrated ‘Berenson lists’ devoted to Venetian 
painting. There is no introduction to speak of, 
only lists~arranged by artist and then by location 
—of every surviving. Venetian picture from the 
period 1300 to 1600, followed by a wealth of 
illustrations:.The lists appeared originally as an 
appendage to Mr. Berenson’s essay Italian Painters 
of the Renaissance. They have several times been 
revised and printed independently, but the earlier 
editions were always unillustrated and of pocket 
size. The new Phaidon is large, and contains over 
1,300 black and white plates. It will be invaluable 
for scholars and it makes an excellent picture 
book. 

The new volumes are designed to be used in 
conjunction with the Phaidon edition of the 
Painters of the Renaissance, none of the illustra- 
tions is repeated, and inevitably one is led, despite 
Mr. Berenson’s admonition, to read once again 
his famous essay on the Venetian School. 

It remains an extraordinary book for an author 
to have written sixty years earlier in his life, 
as stimulating to read now as it must have 
been in 1894. Mr. Berenson has never repudiated 
his words, but the process of revaluation has gone 
on remorselessly. It is not so much that new 
evidence has come to light, as that new eyes are 
looking at the pictures, seeing something in 
Tintoretto, for example, that would not have been 
remarked on before. One is indeed sharply re- 
minded of how taste has shifted in the last half- 


| century. In 1894 Mr. Berenson could presume that 


his readers would unhesitatingly prefer Venetian 
painting above all the other Italian schools. And 
we remember that even a painter as sympathetic 
to our taste as Cézanne found the Venetians un- 
questionably superior. Yet today, although we may 
concede the Venetians’ mastery, and admire their 
unequalled feeling for colour and their peculiar 
gift for arousing deep religious emotions without 
being committed to any particular dogmatic 
attitude—despite all this, we are today drawn 
more to the Sienese and the Florentine Quattro- 
cento. to Giotto and Masaccio and Piero della 
Francesca. 

Why has so profound a change taken place? 
Is it because there is still for us a late Victorian 
air about Venetian painting that prevents our 
responding as completely as we should? For there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Berenson’s generation 
found Venetian art especially congenial. To quote 
once more that famous conclusion of 1894: 

. . the spirit that animates us is singularly like 
the better spirit of that epoch. We, too, are pos- 
sessed of boundless curiosity. We, too, have an 
almost intoxicating sense of human capacity. We, 
too, believe in a great future for humanity, and 
nothing has yet happened to check our delight 
in discovery or our faith in life. 

_Alas, enough has happened in the last half-century 
to make such a spirit of youthful optimism impos- 
sible to recapture. The mid-twentieth-century 
attitude to life is not positive enough for us to 
enjoy the great Venetians as.they should be en- 





joyed. And yet looking at the plates of Mr. Beren- 
son’s new book and remembering the pictures (I 
choose my words carefully) of Bellini and 
Giorgione, of Titian and Veronese, one wonders 
whether, by turning our eyes away from Venice, 
we are not in fact depriving ourselves of some- 
thing. Perhaps if our attentions were. directed 
more often to the Venetians we should be able 
to draw strength from them; the ‘life-enhancing’ 
qualities of great art are present there as never 
before or since. 

A particular attraction to the works of 
Hieronymus Bosch, on the other hand, is not a 
sign of mental health; they can hardly be called 
‘life-enhancing.’ Though a contemporary of the 
great Venetians—Bosch died in the same year as 
Giovanni Bellini and some six years after Gior- 
gione;—few. artists could express so different a 
spirit. It was a far cry from cosmopolitan Venice 
to provincial s Hertogenbosch, and yet we know 
that even~- Venetian collectors avidly sought 
Bosch’s work very soon after his death. 

Bosch stands at the juncture of two worlds. He 
may have been touched by the curiosity of the 
Renaissance, but he was still a man of the Middle 
Ages. His pictures seem remarkable to us, but he 
shared what must have been a common belief, 
namely, that one lived in a world surrounded by 
invisible devils. There was, after all, nothing 
exceptional about making the devils visible when 
you painted a Temptation; it only drove the point 
home. This struggle between good and evil, be- 
tween faith and heresy, between spiritual values 
and worldly pleasures, is the recurrent theme 
of Bosch’s art. He was probably educated and 
was certainly deeply influenced by the high-living 
reformist order of the Brothers of the Common 
Life, and the first stirrings of the Reformation 
are present in the mind that also gave birth to 
what appears to us as a fantastic proliferation of 
imaginary forms. But here we are at this meeting 
of the two worlds. In Bosch the medizval love of 
symbolism reaches its apogee, for Renaissance 
curiosity, which now embraced half-forbidden 
subjects like alchemy, allowed him to handle his 
symbols with an unparallelled freedom and in- 
genuity. And quite apart from this admitted love 
of abstruse symbolism, it seems increasingly 
probable that Bosch is, in his paintings, much less 
eccentric than has at times been thought. The 
degree to which he drew from the pageants and 
processions and mystery plays of his native town 
cannot be overstressed. Nor should we forget that 
in Bosch’s art lie some of the roots of the 
relatively modern styles of landscape and genre 
painting. 

So little is known about Bosch’s life and works, 
however, that the ingenious scholar can indulge 
in any amount of high-flown speculation. Bosch’s 
most celebrated work, for example, the triptych 
of the Garden of Delights, is such an extra- 
ordinary and exceptional picture that it lends 
itself to extravagant interpretations. But the con- 
nection that has been suggested between it and 
the orgiastic rituals of the heretical Adamite sect 
is so hypothetical as to be untenable. M. Combe 
sensibly (if disappointingly for some) doesn’t pur- 
sue the matter: he keeps an admirably level head. 
His book, which after twelve years or so reappears 
in a larger format and with a much improved set 
of plates, is not by any means original or even 
up to date—but it does offer what is by far the 
best introduction in English to this isolated and 
disturbing artist. ALAN BOWNESS 
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Worlds 


The Planet Earth. Edited by D. R. Bates, 


Apart 


FRS. (Pergamon Press, 35s.) 


Only a Trillion. By Isaac Asimov, (Abelard-Schuman, 13s. 6d.) 
Other Worlds in Space. By Terry Maloney. (Acorn Press, 12s. 6d.) 
Into Other Worlds. By Roger Lancelyn Green. (Abelard-Schuman, 16s.) 


I was talking only last week toa prominent literary 
figure who, it emerged, believed that it was still 
thought that the planets originated from the sun by 
the tidal action of a passing star. He had no doubt 
picked this up twenty years ago and not noticed 
its demolition. It is rather as if he had not, in 
politics, heard of the Welfare State, or, in litera- 
ture, come across the existence of Dylan Thomas. 
How can this sort of thing happen? Is there really 
a shortage of intelligent popularisations, or is 
there something wrong with their quality? 

The short answer seems to be—neither. A pro- 
portion of those interested in literature and in 
politics have just ceased, at some point 
in their lives, to find either interest or edification 
in broad fields of knowledge, however appetis- 
ingly presented. The present International Geo- 
physical Year, in one of its aspects, might be 
thought of as a vast publicity campaign to secure 
more attention to such things. In this it has had 
some success. And I hope that The Planet Earth, 
a remarkably comprehensive collection on the 
Year’s subjects, glittering with names like Kuiper 
and Opik, will soon be on many a shelf hitherto 
reserved for the Oxford Companion to Literature 
and such. 

Dr. Asimov is almost as distinguished a bio- 
chemist as he is a science-fiction writer. His Only 
a Trillion is a series of quite astonishingly clear 
articles on subjects in his field as fascinating as 
they are complicated. This type of piece, in which 
everything is done to help the layman bar talking 
down to him (on the assumption that he is no less 
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The contents, status and influence of the books of the Apocrypha 
surveyed and explained by Professor Metzger of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, one of the RSV Committee. 
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intelligent than the scientist, simply less know- 
ledgeable), is practically unknown in this country. 
Most of these originally appeared in Astounding 
Science-Fiction, whose non-fiction columns are 
often as readable as they are educative. 

Mr. Maloney’s nicely produced book on the 
planets, with some technical hints for the amateur 
astronomer, has a large number of particularly 
attractive illustrations by the author, in the Bone- 
stell school of astronomical painting. 

Although it hasn't been sent in for review, 
present interest in how the Russians do this sort 
of thing is so great that it does not seem out of 
order to mention a book I bought at the Inter- 
planetary Society the other day (/skusstvennye 
Sputniki Zemli—‘Artificial Earth Satellites’-—by 
A. Shternfeld, State Publishing House for Techni- 
cal-theoretical Literature, 2r. 85k.). Surprisingly, 
it turned out to be the fullest and most concise 
of the many works | have seen on this subject and 
quite lacking in unseemly chauvinism too. What 
is more, it is put out in an edition of 75,000. 

Mr. Green gives us a history of interplanetary 
travel in fiction, starting (as is customary) with 
Lucian of Samosata. There is little true connection 
between writers on the theme until Verne’s time, 
but I suppose there is no harm in making this 
sort of compilation. The real trouble is that Mr. 
Green, apparently on religious grounds, seems 
to believe that the whole process can be seen as a 
grand design leading up to C. S. Lewis—rather 
like the dog-fancier who is said to have thought 
of evolution as a vast conspiracy to produce the 
pug. Mr. Green likes Edgar Rice Burroughs too. 
But H. G. Wells is given hell for having: un- 
pleasant (and indeed unchristianisable) Martians. 
And Olaf Stapledon, that humble and sensitive 
humanist, figures as a sort of Miltonic Satan, 
puffed up with arrogance. ROBERT CONQUEST 


New Out of Africa 


James Barry Munnik Hertzog. By Oswald Pirow. 
(Allen and Unwin, 22s. 6d.) 

Africa in Transition. Edited by Prudence Smith. 
(Reinhardt, 15s.) 


OswaLp Pirow’s life of General Hertzog will 
probably infuriate more people than it will in- 
struct or entertain. But it has an energy and a 
drive that make one persist to the somewhat 
melodramatic end. 

Memories are short, and Pirow, who is now an 
ageing barrister in the Union of South Africa, 
has almost been forgotten as the Minister in the 
famous Coalition Government—the uneasy 
alliance of Hertzog and Smuts which lasted from 
1933 to 1939—who made contact with the Euro- 
pean dictators and who tried to wish a form of 
National Socialism on his own people. For a brief 
time, indeed, he became a bit of a bogey man and 
perhaps this book’s central weakness lies in the 
fact that there is an element of autobiography in 
what ought to be a calm and clear appraisal of 
the life of someone who was Prime Minister of 
South Africa for over fifteen years. 

Pirow contends that Hertzog supped with the 
devil when he brought off the coalition with the 
South African Party, and made ‘slim Jannie’ his 
deputy. This supper, Pirow avers, was the prime 
cause of the breakaway of the ‘Purified’ National- 
ists (‘Purified’ in this context is surely a euphem- 
ism) and all that followed which found its final 
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expression in the policies of Dr. Malan and, today, 
of Mr. Strydom. This was the tragedy of Hertzog’s 
life for, says Pirow, the ‘cunning,’ ‘brilliant’ Smuts 
only had to wait for the outbreak of war to oust 
Hertzog completely and smash his life. He died 
in 1942. 

Pirow’s almost pathological dislike of Smuts 
and his own autobiographical intrusions put this 
rather jerky book out of balance. It is too early 
in South Africa’s history to make so many sweep- 
ing accusations against a man whose faith in the 
Commonwealth idea has had consequences too 
far-reaching yet to assess. But what of the subject 
himself? A picture emerges of a cautious, highly 
principled, courageous, selfless man. Not an excit- 
ing personality perhaps—and in tremendous con- 
trast with the other General who opposed him 
so much in politics. Pirow’s book has many faults, 
but it has one feature which considerably redeems 
it: his affection and admiration for Hertzog are 
unstinted and palpably sincere. 

‘Racialism’ for Pirow during his political life 
was Boer versus British; he hardly suggests that the 
far more fraught racial conflict of black versus 
white existed or even exists today. A fine correc- 
tive, a compensation, for all this is Africa in Tran- 
sition, a collection of nineteen BBC talks on 
changing conditions in the Union and _ the 
Rhodesias, admirably collected, organised and 
edited by Prudence Smith. 

These talks were by men and women actually 
working ‘on site’ and, covering subjects such as 
housing, malnutrition, personal values, migrant 
labour and witchcraft, dealt with the truly remark- 
able social change which is the dynamic of 
African society. There is a wise introduction from 
Lord Hailey (his first use perhaps of that excellent 
word ‘Africanism’?) and three absorbing talks 
at the end by an African, an Indian and a Cape 
Coloured—talks which highlight the immensity 
of Southern Africa's racial problem. ROGER FALK 
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for the novels which have not been written 


The U.S. Coastguard is a 
sea-going outfit remarkable 


about it—and now for this one, which has been, 
and which is funny, true and mercifuly free of 
the ‘tough with soft centre’ formula. It is a very 
enjoyable book. March 7. 15/- 


The Old 
Country 


SHOLOM ALEICHEM. A selection of the 
best stories by the most beloved of all Jewish 
writers, in a translation outstanding for its 
freshness and spirit. March 7. 18/- 


Assault on 
Olympus 
W. S. LEWIS. The life of Antoine, rst Duc 
de Gramont, who established his family among 


the greatest in France, starting with nothing 
but his wits and his ambition. March 7. 21/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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Elephant and Castle 





The Roots of Heaven. By Romain Gary. (Michael Joseph, 16s.) 

The Homecoming Game. By Howard Nemerov. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
The Camp-Followers. By Ugo Pirro. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

Young People. By William Cooper. (Macmillan, 16s.) 

I Thank a Fool. By Audrey Erskine Lindop. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 

The City and the Dream. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell, 16s.) 


Wuat does the elephant mean to you? An 
ornament on your mantel, perhaps. Or a tamed 
survival from prehistory, watched by condescend- 
ing Welfare State mothers as it lumbers along 
with their crapulous children on its back. Or 
possibly part of the animal chorus making things 
that much hotter for Mr. Anthony Steele, who is 
pursuing the Mau Mau in short shorts. But to 
M. Gary's hero, Morel, the elephant is at once a 
friend and a symbol—beautiful and humorous, 
gentle yet vigorous, and, above all, free. Free, 
but in need of protection. For the tribes want the 
elephant as meat, the settlers resent his great feet 
in their crops, the distinguished female visitors 
get a sexual thrill out of shooting him at close 
quarters, the Arabs seek his tusks to trade for 
drugs and virgins, and even the enlightened 
French Governor thinks that human affairs are 
too complex to leave time for bothering about 
pachyderms. So Morel takes to the jungle to fight 
for the elephant; Nature’s gamekeeper, he con- 
demns and ravages the persons and property of 
all elephanticides; and with him goes an assorted 
band of cranks, crooks, exploiters and sympa- 
thisers—the Berlin tart, the American drunk, the 
homosexual Lebanese adventurer, the schizo- 
phrenic African Nationalist. Meanwhile, the 
world, warming to a cause that eschews both 
private profit and ideological softises, looks on 
with pleasure. 

Since much of The Roots of Heaven is con- 


Look 
towards 
the sea .. 


FRANK BAINES’ strange, wild, 


imaginative autobiography. 





“Most remarkable 
—extraordinary’ 
A, L, ROWSE (SUN, TIMES) 


“Most unusual and exciting’ - 
EDWIN MUIR 





Principles & 
Persuasions >: 


THE LITERARY ESSAYS OF 
ANTHONY WEST 
*Tough-minded, intelligent, 
polemical . . . witha natural ear for 


good writing and a natural ability to 
write well himself.’ cyrit CONNOLLY 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 


cerned with Morel’s motive and the official mis- 
representations of it, it is important to have this 
motive clear. As I say, he regards the elephant 
both as friend and symbol. He likes elephants 
and all other animals and wants to have them 
preserved, but it goes much deeper than that. The 
elephant, while noble and beautiful, is also 
a cumbrous nuisance, and the immediate 
and superficial requirements of ‘progress’ 
make it expedient to destroy him in large 
numbers. But human dignity and human rights 
can also be seen as a cumbrous nuisance, as indeed 
can vast portions of mankind; they are untidy and 
take up too much room. It follows that if people 
are prepared to let the kindly but inconvenient 
elephant be destroyed, they may also be prepared 
to let human dignity and even humanity itself be 
destroyed. We must preserve, says Morel: pre- 
serve elephants, preserve Nature—preserve Man. 

Now, Man may be in sympathy with this, but a 
lot of men’s interests are not. Hunters, capitalists, 
priests and administrators find Morel’s expedition 
an insolent provocation. Professional humanists 
regard him as a sentimental monstrosity. As for 
the African Nationalists, they want factories and 
not fauna, and try to boost the whole thing as a 
Nationalist uprising with the elephant as the 
symbol of African rights. And so Morel, poor 
down-at-heel liberal, the eternally discredited pro- 
phet of good will, goes on his absurd but splendid 
mission. This is a fine novel; repetitious 
and sprawling, with gigantic parentheses and 
lunatic shifts of vision, it resembles Africa itself 
in its wasteful magnificence and arrogant dis- 
regard of time and seemliness. By turn languor- 
ous, hysterical, vicious and evocative, it is also, 
at intervals, analytical and shrewd. Again, it is a 
hopeful book. M. Gary sees Morel with the good 
wishes of the world. The Berlin tart, after all, will 
follow him till she drops. 

Turn now to liberals in a more parochial set- 
ting. Dr. Charles Osman, hero of The Home- 
coming Game, ploughs the leading college foot- 
baller in an intermediate history examination. This 
makes the champion ineligible for the big game, 
since there is a college rule about footballers being 
suspended if they get behindhand intellectually. 
However, all the Senators and plutocrats who have 
come to watch think that suspension on these 
grounds is not very American, and look as though 
they are going to leave their money to another 
college. So pressure is brought to bear on Charles, 
who, in the true liberal spirit of compromise, 
releases the gladiator. Much entertaining play is 
made over this little matter of academic principle; 
but the real confusion of ethical issues only 
appears when it turns out that the footballer has 
in any case been bribed by a betting syndicate to 
throw away the match. I must recommend this 
book for its delicious satirical flavour, its sharp 
and allusive writing, and an amusing conclusion 
which I shall not reveal. I can say, however, that 
Mr. Nemerov comes down—or rather flops down 
—on the side of the liberals, but only after he 
has exhausted himself with unethical laughter at 
their expense. 

Ugo Pirro wants us to be liberal too, but he 
is very stark about it. The hero of The Camp- 
Followers, a subaltern of the Italian Army in 
Greece, is sent to Athens to fetch his unit’s supply 
of women. Supposedly this young man is made 
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liberal and sympathetic by the influence, on the 
way back, of the poor, starving prostitutes. In fact 
he starts as a randy little tyke and ends as one, and 
the main interest of the novel, which is consider- 
able, isin its picture of the Italian Army. Field- 
Marshal Rommel once observed that a high 
proportion of Italian troops were as brave as lions, 
but that their officers thought of nothing except 
having two five-course meals a day. I don’t know 
which part of this remark gives me the greater 
pleasure; so that it is satisfactory to find it more 
or less confirmed by Signor Pirro—except that he 
credits the officers not only with greed but also 
with a truly farcical sexuality. 

In brief: Young People is about lower-middle- 
class students in the Thirties. A grasping, self- 
centred lot, skilfully described in a series of C. P. 
Snowish incidents, they go bossing and intriguing 
along in a fairly predictable fashion. . . And 
then a professional piece of whimsy from Miss 
Lindop tells of a fey Irish bit, who falls off an 
operatic Irish mountain where she is looking for 
her lost girlhood. . . . Finally, Mr. Ernest Ray- 
mond concludes his immense series about Lon- 
don grave and gay. Conscientious stuff, and at 
least none of it happens in Ireland. SIMON RAVEN 


To the Lost World 


The Marches of El Dorado. By Michael Swan. 
(Cape, 25s.) 

THE El Dorado of the title, and of Raleigh and 
his Spanish rivals, turns out to be the hinterland 
of. Britain’s largest and least explored Caribbean 
colony, British Guiana. Mr. Swan’s book describes 
three expeditions to the Venezuelan and Brazilian 
borders, in which he travelled by plane, steamer, 
jeep, canoe, and on foot with Amerindian porters. 
His ultimate journey to climb mysterious Mount 
Roraima, and visit Professor Challenger’s Lost 
World, is related with the greatest rapture. 

_ Some travel for a reason, others, apparently, 
for none, and Mr. Swan has all the qualities of the 
inconsequential voyager. He takes time off to 
stare and ponder, departs tangentially from 
predetermined plans, and telescopes weeks of 
travel into a day by flying in the Grumman 
amphibian if an area he’s crossing bores him. 

So the book rambles and wanders, as Mr. Swan 
did in the forest and savannahs. We meet the up- 
country grandees and eccentrics who despise the 
shopkeepers and politicians of the populated 
coastal fringe. The ranchers win a good word, 
even though they subject the author to the in- 
dignities of a bottom-breaking ride on a savannah 
pony; but for the missionaries, as is usual with 
lovers of primitive peoples, the praise is rather 
grudging. 

Fauna and flora are carefully observed. Using a 
bow and arrow, the author shoots, by an impres- 
sive fluke, the man-eating Pirai fish. He inquires 
about, but does not meet, the local variant of the 
Abominable Snowman, the dreaded Massakru- 
man. Literary and historical analogies spring con- 
stantly to his mind, and, before lights out, as 
torrents fall on the dark matted bush, he reads ‘my 
nightly chapter of Our Mutual Friend.’ 

‘Is England a place?’ an Amerindian asks the 
author. Lost in the forest fastnesses with Mr. 
Swan, one begins to wonder, too. This is a charm- 
ing and engaging book, at times, perhaps, a 
little naive, but given unity by Mr. Swan’s 
humanity, good humour and _ uncensorious 
curiosity. Occasionally he is a little vague—for 
instance, where did those dollars come from that 
he paid to the Seventh Day Adventist porter and 
his wife, William and Cecelia, at the foot of Mount 
Roraima? But no matter: El Dorado is a place 
of legend, and it calls for a legend-maker to evoke 
its magic. “COLIN MACINNES 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





The Starved Ones 


By MILES 


UVENILE delinquency in New York, Patrick 

O'Donovan wrote recently in the Observer, ‘is 
more violent, more sadistic, more senselessly 
aggressive than ever before. And the people who 
perform it are changing. They seem to be getting 
younger every year. It is also more organised, 
not for profit, but for satisfaction. The gangs can 
display themselves as proud, hieratic organisa- 
tions capable of eliciting heroic loyalty as well 
as bestial cruelty.” This rising wave of crime is an 
illness of society, like an attack of insanity, and, 
like any illness, it has multiple causes. One main 
cause is breakdown of the family unit: not 
poverty as such, but lack of the affection, security 
and supervision that a well-knit family provides. 
The hard core is a group of some 25,000 problem 
families, who are poor, living intermittently on 
home relief; they are often of recent arrival in 
the city, such as Puerto Ricans and Negroes from 
the Southern States. In such families it is usually 
a mother who doesn’t cope. When a father is resi- 
dent he does little but hand out occasional punish- 
ment. The children grow up into adolescence with 
a hostility to themselves and their parents which 
they work out in animal violence. 


Here, then, is one sort of product of faulty 
mothering: it catches the eye because it is 
dramatic and gets into the news. Some other re- 
sults of it, just as important and perhaps in the 
long run more detrimental to the well-being of the 
nation, attract less notice. In 1950, R. Fried and his 
co-workers reported the result of an inquiry into 
the health of children reared in an institution. 
They concluded that disturbance in the social and 
emotional environment of the child tends to 
affect physical growth adversely: growth failure 
so caused is much more frequent and more ex- 
tensive than is generally recognised. The most 
favourable conditions of housing, spacious 
grounds, food supply and medical care in such 
an institution are not, in themselves, enough to 
ensure good physical growth and development of 
its children. “All these things are as nothing until 
equable social adjustment can be established.’ 
One curious feature of this kind of growth 
failure is that even when a balanced diet is pre- 
scribed, and the staff see that it is eaten, still the 
disturbed children don’t grow, so there must be 
some other factor which is not yet fully under- 
stood, most probably a defect in utilisation of the 
foodstuff which is eaten. 

The child ‘learns’ its ability to love and be 
loved through its relationship with the mother 
or her deputy, the foster-mother or the devoted 
nanny. Where this relationship is spoilt, cut short 
by illness or separation or complicated by family 
disharmony, it may never learn and so be 
crippled throughout life—a crippledom that is 
less manifest, more subtle, but many times more 
destructive to happiness than a twisted leg. And, 
of course, the rub is that the man or woman so 
crippled may look to the outward eye normal and 
‘social’ enough. Someone should study the 
various means by which such people seek to 
escape from themselves. Being too busy, having 
a Wealth of acquaintances, cultivating illness as a 
hobby, going round the world—and yet, how 
much of the world’s work is done by the starved 
ones? What would happen if everyone were too 
content? 


HOWARD 


‘Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro- 
moter of health. Repinings and secret murmurs 
of the heart give imperceptible strokes to those 
delicate fibres of which the vital parts are com- 
posed, and wear out the machine insensibly; not 
to mention those violent ferments which they stir 
up in the blood. (Spectator, May 24, 1712.) 

To repine, says the Oxford Dictionary, means 
to fret or be discontented—in the idiom of today, 
frustrated. Here is a fundamental truth about 
health, elegantly phrased, as one would expect 
from Addison's Spectator. The other half of the 
truth is that the repiner cannot or will not take 
any action about his discontent. Either he is in a 
fix, wedged between his obligations, so to say, 
and really has no way out; or else there is an 
escape route which his conscience closes to him. 
Either way the machine gets insensibly worn 
down; then he has a heart attack at fifty, his 
friends are surprised and say, ‘But he looked so 
fit!” 
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In a Paris court last December a French phar- 
macist, the inventor and vendor of a remedy 
against boils called ‘Stalinon,’ was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment and fined one million 
francs. Stalinon, it was alleged, had killed 102 
people and left at least one hundred others per- 
manently affected. Damages of 645 million francs 
were awarded to the victims or their families. 
The medical correspondent of the BMJ in Paris 
draws three conclusions from his examination of 
this tragic case. If the makers of Stalinon had 
applied proper controls to their product they 
would have abandoned their plans for putting it 
on the market; they would have found that it 
was neither a stable nor a uniform product. 
Secondly, the examination of drug preparations 
is a very difficult and complex problem; it is 
almost impossible for any organisation to be 
familiar with the whole subject. Lastly, this 
disaster in France shows how necessary it is to 
have international scientific co-operation in these 
matters. Of course, the large drug houses must 
continue to make, and test out, a great variety 
of compounds, and some of them will prove to be 
of lasting value in the treatment of human ill- 
ness. But though a mishap on this scale is a 
very rare event indeed, it does remind us most 
forcibly how thorough the practical trials of any 
new preparation must be before it can be released 
for general use. 


THE PRICE OF GOLD 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THERE has been a lot of talking and 
% A telephoning in the City over oe 
‘«: Prime Minister's chance remark 
AD during his television interview that 
if they had to counter a world slump the main 
question would be ‘whether it would be possible 
to secure an expansion in the supplies of inter- 
national credit.’ This could only have referred, 
it is thought, to the possibility of raising the price 
of gold uniformly in the terms of all currencies 
as provided for in the articles of agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund. The fact that 
three Treasury officials—Sir Robert Hall, the 
economic adviser, Sir Leslie Rowan, head of the 
Overseas Finance Department, and Sir Paul Gore- 
Booth—suddenly went to Washington for discus- 
sions lent force to this suggestion and a rise in 
gold shares followed, supported, it is said, by 
American as well as continental buying. I am 
privy to no leak of information, but I would say 
that if this rumour is not true, it certainly ought 
to be. As long ago as 1951 a committee of mone- 
tary experts made a report for the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations in which 
they said: ‘We are impressed by the need to make 
finance available as quickly, as cheaply and as 
freely as possible at the onset of a recession to 
prevent an unnecessary contraction of trade. 
Existing reserves would not enable countries to 
maintain their imports in the face of a recession.’ 
Well, here is a bad recession in full swing in the 
United States and while Congressmen argue about 
cutting down or keeping up foreign aid there is 
a grave prospect of this recession turning into a 
world depression if nothing is done to maintain 
the flow of international trade, which is already 
beginning to fall. And what can be done except 
to replenish the depleted gold and dollar reserves 
of countries which otherwise may be forced to 
restrict their imports? 
* *« * 






The last time the price of gold was raised was 
in February, 1934, when the great slump caused 


President Roosevelt to write it up from $20.67 
to $35 per ounce. Since that time prices of staple 
commodities have nearly trebled and the money 
value of world trade has quadrupled. But inter- 
national reserves have little more than doubled 
and nearly half of them is held by the United 
States ($22,800 million) and Germany ($5,700 mil- 
lion). The writing-up of the price of gold to, say, 
$70 an ounce would only be of real benefit to the 
world if the gold-satiated countries agreed to 
hand over their writing-up profit by way of loan 
to the International Monetary Fund for distribu- 
tion to the countries with inadequate resources, 
in particular to the UK, which finances nearly half 
the world’s trade, yet has reserves ($2,500 million) 
less than half those of Germany and less than 
4 per cent. of the world total. 
~ * * 


The main objection which is usually made to 
any writing-up of the price of gold is that it would 
help Russia, which now produces, according to 
Samuel Montagu, as much gold in a year as South 
Africa (about 17 million ounces). But this is a 
childish objection and unworthy of serious argu- 
ment. As if a great Power like Russia, with its vast 
economic resources, is likely to be much affected 
by whether it exports, as it did in 1957, 74 million 
ounces at $35 or at $70 an ounce! The idea is 
almost as irrelevant as another objection to raising 
the price of gold—that it would help South Africa 
to give a bonus to its gold producers, who happen 
to be international finance houses! 


* * * 


The obvious objection that it is tiresome to see 
countries with large gold reserves gaining more 
than countries with small gold reserves would be 
met by the agreement. I suggest that the profit 
should be handed over to the International 
Monetary Fund for distribution to the needy 
countries. 

* * ~ 


Another argument that is usually advanced 
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against the raising of the price of gold is that 
America would object to it on the grounds that it 
would be inflationary. This argument is valid 
when the United States is enjoying full employ- 
ment and an industrial boom, but when it has 
nearly five million unemployed (over 6 per cent. 
of the labour force) and when steel operations are 
down to nearly 50 per cent. of capacity it surely 
loses its force. (Last year there was an inflow of 
about $600 million gold into the US from the rest 
of the world and we heard no objection to this 
having an inflationary effect on the banking 


system.) If the American recession deepens the 
President may well be glad of an opportunity to 
inflate bank credit by using part of the profit. 
He could not have forgotten that in one of his 
first election campaign speeches he committed 
himself to the prophecy: ‘Never again shall we 
allow a depression in the United States.” And now 
he has told his people that in the spring an upturn 
will come. But even if he would like to use half 
the gold profit for international reflation, there 
would still be —— left for the IMF to make 
a sizeable stabilisation loan to the UK. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


A BETTER sentiment prevailed in 

i /' Throgmorton Street this week. First 
2233 A hy ofall, the financial scribes have been 
suggesting that the end of the bear 
market is not far distant. Next, the suggestion is 
heard that the Government is not Cohen-minded, 
is watching the recession carefully and is prepared 
to ease up on the money squeeze if necessary in 
the Budget. The gilt-edged market has been mov- 
ing up again and oil shares have actually re- 
covered. Industrial equity shares have also been 






marked up a little. The depressing UNILEVER 
report last week was read as an indication of 
world trading difficulties and therefore as 
irrelevant to the domestic situation. The report 
of MONSANTO was taken as more significant and 
this showed a rise of 19 per cent. in gross trading 
profits, with the demand for established products 
well maintained and for new products encourag- 
ing. The market in industrial equities was cheered 
by the decision of the Manchester Corporation 
finance committee to invest £500,000 a year from 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MORTGAGE ADVANCES TOTAL £29,000,000 


ASSETS AMOUNT TO £162,000,000 


Tue Seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society was held 
on March 1 in London. 

Mr. H. L. Score, the president, said: 

In spite of the unfavourable conditions this society 
can look back on a most 
satisfactory year, and one 
in which further good 
progress has been made. 
The inflow of money re- 
flects the greatest possible 
credit upon our branches 
and agents. The monthly 
average intake was just 
over £3,000,000, and we 
have again succeeded in 
greatly increasing our 
Share membership. 

Withdrawals were 
somewhat higher than in 

: ‘ 1956, but notwithstanding 
this the investors’ balances rose by £18,000/000. 

One of the features of the year which has given 
most satisfaction to your board is that the society 
was able to make mortgage advances totalling 
£29,000,000—a figure which was £7,000,000 up on the 
previous year, and very little short of our record 
lending in 1955. 


DEMAND FOR MORTGAGES 


Throughout 1957 we had no difficulty in lending 
the funds we had available; in fact the reverse was 
the case. However, we do like to think that wherever 
possible we have endeavoured to satisfy the require- 
ments of our own members. 

On the operation of the Rent Act it is becoming 
clear that whilst rent increases of controlled preper- 
ties were necessitated by changes in the value of 
money and the increased cost of repairs, the de- 
control of a large number of flats and houses in the 
London area next October is causing much concern. 








The adoption of a more gradual form of decontrol 
would have mitigated the hardship likely to be felt-by 
tenants compelled to find fresh accommodation be- 
cause they cannot afford the new rent, or, alterna- 
tively, have received notice to quit. 


INTEREST RATES 


Interest rates have been a constant matter of con- 
cern. In dealing with this problem it is well to keep 
in mind that in most circumstances an increase in 
the Share rate would need to be matched by an equal 
increase in the Mortgage rate, plus something to meet 
the additional charge for Tax. Also to be taken into 
the reckoning is the factor involved in the delay in 
applying a Mortgage rate increase to existing bor- 
rowers’ accounts by reason of the notice required by 
deed—mostly three months—whereas a proposed 
Share rate increase usually has to be given immed- 
iate effect. We believe that we have acted rightly in 
not seeking to alter our rates, and we believe that 
we are equally right in being determined to resist 
an increase as long as possible. We have given our 
full support to the Building Societies Association’s 
recommendations to maintain rates at their present 
levels. 

Our present Share interest rate of 34%, Tax Paid, 
provides a return of just over 6% to the member 
liable to tax at the standard rate. That is a good rate, 
demonstrably attractive to a great number of savers, 
and competitive because of the advantages of full 
security and ease of withdrawal. On the other hand, 
the 7% Bank rate presumably is a crisis rate, and 
because of that may not be of long duration. Joined 
with other measures it has the prime object of build- 
ing up the gold and dollar reserves of the country. 
When that has been achieved, and there is a renewal 
of confidence in sterling, it can be assumed that the 
rate will be lowered. It is quite conceivable in these 
circumstances that a Bank rate lower than 7% would 
assist rather than hinder the fight to achieve financial 
stability. 
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the superannuation fund in equities with the 
prospect of long-term growth. It is proposing to 
put £10,000 in fifty companies distributed care- 
fully as to industrial risk. It was the long-term 
confidence in this move which helped a badly 
shaken market. The slight improvement in 
ALFRED HERBERT'S machine tool profits and the 
unexpected raising of the dividend from 74 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. were other encouraging 
factors. 
* * * 


The first industry to feel the squeeze of the 
deflationary measures which began with the 
autumn Budget of 1955 was what the economists 
call ‘consumer durables,’ and this is usually the first 
to show signs of recovering when the turn comes. 
The motor trade began it with the boom in exports 
to North America, and now HOOVER’s join in. 
For the year 1957 the net profits have recovered 
from £2} to £3} million, a rise of 35 per cent. 
The managing director, Mr. Roberts, attributes 
this success to a 13 per cent. lift in turnover, 
greater efficiency in the factories and the intro- 
duction of the new washing machine in the 
latter part of the year, the full benefits of which 
should be felt in the present year. As other capital 
developments are in hand the dividend has not 
been increased. Equity earnings amounted to 126} 
per cent. The ‘A’ ordinary have risen 2s. 6d. to 
33s. 3d. to yield 74 per cent., and this justifies the 
retention of Hoover’s in an equity portfolio. Stores 
which deal largely in consumer durables are also 
enjoying some recovery. This is suggested by the 
Board of Trade statistics of hire purchase. ‘Instal- 
ment debt’ after falling £90 million in 1956, rose 
£80 million last year to £484 million, being nearly 
£9 10s. per head of population in the UK. Of this 
total private cars and other vehicles accounted 
for £204 million, and furniture, hardware, radio, 
electrical goods, cycles and perambulators for 
£246 million. I was not therefore surprised to 
hear that GUS profits for the year ending next 
month are well in advance of those of the previous 
year. GUS ‘A’ shares have advanced 2s. 6d. to 
37s. 3d. to yield 8.9 per cent. 


* * * 


With the slump in tramp shipping rates and 
the sharp rise in the number of ships laid up 
the remarkable jump in P. AND o. profits will not 
cause any rush for shipping shares. The year end- 
ing September last was an exceptional period for 
the P. and O. group, which gained heavily from 
the post-Suez rise in freight rates, but towards 
the end of the year a ‘sudden and sharp recession 
set in,’ although the liner companies have not suf- 
fered nearly so much as the tramp owners. The 
group’s net profits rose by about 66 per cent. to 
£10.4 million and the earnings on the deferred 
stock amounted to 54 per cent. The dividend is 
increased from 8 per cent. to 11 per cent., but 
the chairman, Sir William Currie, wisely remarks 
that it does not follow that this rate can be main- 
tained for the current year. The shares jumped 5s. 
to 26s. 9d. and at this price the exceptional yield 
of over 84 per cent. is obtained. 

* * * 


My lucky recommendation of CHARTERED at 
43s. received further support in the news that a 
subsidiary company has been formed to hold the 
outside investments, so that Chartered itself can 
qualify for tax relief under the OTC concession. 
The shares have moved up to 46s. 6d. to yield 93 
per cent. My suggestion that a purchase should 
be coupled with an interest in BANCROFT, which 
have risen from 10s. 6d. to 13s. 6d., has also been 
supported by the news of the fresh finance for 
that company provided by RHODESIAN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


SPECIAL BONUS ALLOCATION TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CLAIMS PAID IN 1957 OVER £8,500,000 


MR. FREDK. A. POWELL’S STATEMENT 


Tue 92nd Annual General Meeting of the Britannic 
Assurance ‘Company Limited will be held on 28th 
March, 1958. The following statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Fredk. A. Powell, F.C.A., has been circu- 
lated with the accounts. 

The year 1957 was one of considerable disturbance 
and readjustment in the economic affairs of this 
country, Whilst the report and accounts now pre- 
sented to you show that we made progress in all 
branches, we have made certain changes in the bases 
of our actuarial valuation and in the accounts which, 
without explanation, would make comparisons with 
previous years’ figures very difficult. 

As a result of the tightening of credit, and par- 
ticularly the raising of the bank rate to 7 per cent. 
in September last, there has been a big change in 
security values and yields. Dealing first with the 
fall in values, it will give you some measure of its 


magnitude if I quote the “Financial Times” in- 
dices :— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. % fall 
1955 1956 1957 over 2 yrs. 
Government Securities 90.08 84.74 79.29 11.98 
Fixed interest -- 99.35 92.08 87.62 11.81 
Industrial Ordinary .. 200.40 178.80 165.30 17.51 


Applying these percentages to our investments will 
give you a good idea of the fall in values which we 
had to take into account. I am proud to be able to 
report to you now that we have been able to face 
even these heavy falls without embarrassment. 

You will see from the accounts that we have 
written down investments by a total of £1,850,000. 
As a result, the balance sheet figures shown against 
the various classes of securities cannot all be com- 
pared with the figures of 1956. For instance, the 
drop of £2,648,000 in British Government securities 
does not represent any disinvestment. During the 
year we carried out certain changes in our portfolio 
of British Government securities by sales of short- 
dated securities and reinvestment of the proceeds in 
longer dated securities with advantage to our future 
income. These sales resulted in a net book loss, and 
although much of this loss will eventually be re- 
covered by the redemption of the longer dated 
securities, our internal reserves and the amount we 
have written off this year are more than sufficient 
to provide for it. In addition, we have made transfers 
from surplus of £1,250,000 to our Investment Re- 
serve Funds which now stand at £8,750,000. 

You will also notice in the Ordinary and In- 
dustrial Branch Revenue Accounts, items relating to 
income tax repayments in respect of earlier years. 
In the past, as we have indicated by a note in the 
appendix to the accounts, we have not taken full 
credit for the income tax recoverable in respect of 
the expenses of the current year of account. In view 
of the changes we are making this year in the 
actuarial valuation and of the writing down of in- 
vestments, we have decided to take full credit in the 
accounts of this year for the income tax which we 
shall recover in respect ef our expenses of the year. 

The higher yields now available have enabled us 
to invest our new money to greater advantage. When 
inflation has been halted, it must be expected that 
rates of interest will fall, although not, I hope, to 
the level of 1947. In that year, which saw the re- 
demption of 3 per cent. Local Loans stock and its 
teplacement by a 24 per cent. stock, we made a 
change in our actuarial valuation bases by reducing 
the net rate of interest used from 24 per cent. to 2 
per cent. Under the changed circumstances of today 
a 2 per cent. valuation basis is unnecessarily 
Stringent, 

We have this year reviewed our bases and have 
valued our life contracts in both branches at a net 


rate of 24 per cent. instead of 2 per cent., but it 
will be appreciated that the margin between 24 per 
cent. and our current net interest yield on the whole 
of the funds is larger than the margin which existed 
in 1947 when we adopted the 2 per cent. rate. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


TI am pleased to report that 1957 was a year of 
continued progress in all branches. The total income 
of the company amounted to £18,467,000—an in- 
crease of £991.000. In the life branches, premium 
income at £13,314,000 showed an increase of 
£543,000, and there was a substantial increase in net 
interest of £476,000 to £4,345,000. Claim payments, 
including payments of £6,383,000 to those who sur- 
vived the term of endowment assurances, amounted 
to no less than £8,521,000. Policies in force in the 
life branches assured, with bonuses, £229,768,000. 
The total funds held for the security of policy- 
holders rose by £4,038,000 to £106,011,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the premium income was 
£4,345,000—an increase of £127,000. Gross interest 
amounted to £1,950,000, which shows a gross yield 
on the funds of £5. 6. 5d per cent. After deduction 
of income tax, the net interest was £1,408,000, 
which showed a net yield of £3. 16. 10d per cent. 

An outstanding feature of the year was the large 
sum, amounting to £3,936,000, paid in death claims, 
surrenders and maturities, of which no less than 
£3.117,000 was paid to survivors under endowment 
assurances. We have had two abnormally heavy 
years for maturing policies, but the figures will return 
to normal this year and we may hope to expand 
our premium income arid funds more rapidly. 

The surplus disclosed, which includes £1,034,484 
released as a result of the revaluation, amounts to 
£2.292.779. Out of this surplus £1,072,542 has been 
allocated to policyholders. The directors have de- 
clared a reversionary bonus at the rate of £2 2. Od 
per cent. on the sum assured under with-profit 
policies, which compares with a bonus of £2 fer 
cent. declared a year ago. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH — 


In the Industrial Branch the premium incGme was 
£8.969,000—an increase of £415,000, the largest in 
this branch in the company’s history. Sums assured 
under new policies amounted to £14,724,000—an in- 
crease of £1,274,000 compared with 1956, 

The trend towards endowment assurances which 
have prevailed during the last 20 years continued, and 
over 924 per cent. of the new sums assured and 
premiums related to this class of business. In view 
of this very pronounced trend, it is not surprising 
that endowment assurance maturities totalled no less 
than £3,265,000. 

The expense rate of 27.50 per cent., without taking 
into account the transfer out of surplus to the Staff 
Pension Fund, was 1.05 per cent. more than in 1956, 
the difference being partly accounted for by the in- 
crease in new business and partly by improvements 
in salaries. Gross interest amounted to £3,132,000, 
which shows a gross yield on the funds of £5. 10. 1d 
per cent. Net interest amounted to £2,937,000—an 
increase of £392,000. The net rate rose from 
£4. 14. 5d per cent. to £5. 3. 2d per cent. 

The surplus disclosed, which ‘includes £1,171,473 
released as a result of the revaluation, amounted to 
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£5,176,538. This increased surplus has enabled -the 
directors to take a big step forward in our bonus 
scheme for Britannic policies in this branch. After 
the 1956 valuation the vested bonus additions to sums 
assured ranged from 8 per cent. after 8 vears’ pre- 
miums had been paid up to 37 per cent. after 37 
years’ premiums or more. This year we have decided 
to commence the declaration of bonuses of a per- 
manent nature after premiums have been paid for 
only one year. As a result of the declaration now 
made, bonuses will range from 1 per cent. addition 
to the sum assured after the first year’s premiums 
have been paid, up to a maximum of 38 per cent. 
after 38 or more years’ premiums have been paid. 

The cost of this great improvement in our bonus 
scheme has been met by a special allocation this 
year amounting to £2,500,000, whereas the alloca- 
tion to Britannic policyholders last year was 
£1,300,000, Such an allocation has been made pos- 
sible by the release of reserves, and it follows that 
such an exceptional allocation cannot be expected 
in future vears. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


Mortgages increased during the year by £990,000 
to £19,889.000. In spite of the increase in the bank 
rate, we have not raised the rate of interest on 
existing mortgages and we have kept our rate of 
interest to new borrowers at 6 per cent. This rate 
is a high one and any higher rate would be too 
heavy a burden on the type of person we are seeking 
to help, namely, the owner-occupier, and for this 
reason we should be reluctant to increase it. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT BRANCH 


We had a satisfactory year in this branch; the 
premium income amounted to £995,000—a record 
increase of £147,000. We are most grateful to the 
British General Insurance Company for the efficiency 
with which they manage this branch of our business 
for us. 


STAFF 


The results of the past year could not have been 
achieved without the wholehearted efforts of the staff. 
They have, as always, worked loyally and well. and 
it is a real pleasure to express our thanks to them. 
I am sure you will all approve the increased transfer 
of £275,000 to the Staff Pension and Widows Fund 
which we are making this year. 





COMPANY MEETING 


ENGLISH STOCKINGS LTD. 








THE 28th annual general meeting of English Stock- 
if zs, Limited, was held on February 28 in London. 

Mr. G. R. S. Doyle, chairman and managing direc- 
tor, who presided, said: 

As in the previous year, no dividend was received 
in 1957 from our principal investment, that of the 
Klinger Manufacturing Company Ltd. However, the 
results of that Company to 30 September, 1957, 
¥iowed a considerable improvement over those of 
1956 in that they advanced from a loss of £164,518 
to a profit before taxation of £43,455. The liquid 
position was also improved considerably. We are 
hopeful that the reorganisation of its business and 
the broadening of its productions may enable it to 
resume dividends before long. 

On the other hand our gross income from other 
investments amounted to £26,064 and we are recom- 
mending a dividend of 10%, and carry forward 
£17,655 against £17,883 brought forward from 1956 
It is interesting to note that, despite market condi- 
tions, the market value of our quoted investments at 
31st December, 1957, showed a modest improvement. 
The reduction in book value of investments results 
from the application of the surplus on realisations to 
the writing down of retained investments. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted and the 
retiring Director, Mr. W. G. Castell, was re-elected. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 418 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were invited to describe the progress of a field-marshal, hereditary peer, ‘pop’ 
singer, dictator, African explorer or philosopher, in the manner of ‘A Rake’s Progress,’ by 


C. W. Brodribb. 


APOLOGIES are first of all due to Mr. A. C. C. 
Brodribb, whose father’s name, as author of the 
example provided, was misquoted in the Spectator 
of February 14. 

The subject proved a popular one, ‘pop’ singers 
and dictators predominating, hereditary peers be- 
ing, I should think, third. Opinions varied as to 
whether the idea was to have two-word or two- 
syllable lines; ‘The Rake’s Progress’ gives no clear 
ruling on this point as its lines are all of two mono- 
syllables, and as the two-syllable school was larger 
and in any case better, the prizes go to them. 
Some of the disyllable faction were eminently 
quotable, however. J. A. Lindon’s explorer was 
‘gripped, stripped, flayed, made meat an’ eaten,’ 
while his singer’s ‘spotter got her howling, yowling, 
skiffle-piffle: Haley-waily, Steeley-squealy. Elvis- 
pelvis—Wiggle (giggle!), telly-yelly. ...’ And 
Joyce Johnson’s was a ‘plump lump, laced waist, 
making-up taking-up hours. . . .’ 

Whether plagiarism was intentional or not, 
there seemed to be several repetitions of parts of 
the example. Dads were mostly bad (though some- 
times sad or mad); schools produced a surprising 
number of fools; reaction to work was to shirk, 
and many of the subjects were finally found 
drowned. 

More originally, a child was often wild, mim 
usually dumb or glum; singers and African 
explorers seemed to appear sooner or later on 
TV, and hardly a field-marshal could be found 
without the VC. 

Quotation is, I think, merited in the follow- 
ing cases: 


‘Pop’ SINGERS 
Bop Pop—Jam Dam—Hot Cot—Cool School— 
Choice Voice—Tops Pops—Rare Square—Tears 
Hairs—Pot shot—Sure Cure. (Jo James.) 
.. . Brain Strain—Strange Change—Sings Things 
—Quite Right—Fears Jeers—Found Drowned. 
(Mrs. V. R. Ormerod.) 
« - . Spouse Louse—Strife Rife—Decree-Nisi. . . . 
(Rhoda Tuck Pook.) 
- - - Quite Tight—Wrong Song—Sex ‘Ex’—Pop 
Flop—Run Done. (B. P. Hatton.) 


DICTATORS 
... Taught Naught—Life Strife—Hate Fate— 


Sheiks—Sign Line— *Drome, Home—Cheered, 


Peer’d—Queued, VIEWED. 


PRIZES 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


(VERA TELFER) 


(P. M.) 


A DICTATOR AFRICAN EXPLORER’S 
Wild child, PROGRESS 
Youth. ’Struth! Wild child 
Thug, jug; Bad lad 
Bops cops, School fool 
Lout out. Dire sire 
Totes votes; Mum glum 
Spouts, shouts; ‘Bye-bye’ 
Gains reins; New View 
Tries wise; Vile Nile 
Sheds heads. Damp tramp 
Rules fools; Found mound 
Blood flood; Odd God 
Tears, fears; Then—men! 
Chill, ill: Bleak clique 
Worse hearse. Dread head 
Earth mirth. Big nig 
Hell? Well! Yelp ‘Help’ 

No go— 

Hot pot 


(H. B. MCCASKIE) 


A HEREDITARY PEER 


(ELSIE PATERSON) 
A PHILOSOPHER’S 


PROGRESS 

Seen through very red 

we , Mild child. 
School: fool, ee” L 
Nitwit, oC. 4 ; 
Slacked, sacked. a ~y 
Guards: cards, Toil, moi 
Bets, pets, Made grade. 
Splash. Crash. ae ree : 
Blamed, shamed, ods ‘Gre : '. 
Dunned, shunned? Dates ‘Greats. 
Oh, no. Hon. Don. 
Nobs’ jobs, ask 
Boards, Lords’ Bef — 
Fees; he’s e free? 
Oke. Folk Thought, Wrought. 
Kowtow Look! Book ‘ 
So show Booms Hume’s.* 
Birth worth Fame came. 
More for LL. 
Man than D., he. 
Plain brain. * Hume—Treatise of 
Yah! Bah! Human Nature. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
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Hate Mate—Hate State—Hate Great—GreEaAT 


HATE! .. 


Eye Tye—Cheap Creep—Lead 


Thugs—Frights Wights. .. . 


EXPLORERS 


(R. A. McKenzie.) 
s Weeds—Mugs, 


(H. A. C. Evans.) 


. .. Sees Grease—Digs Twigs—o1L! Loyal—Makes 


A HEREDITARY PEER 


Shire sire, 

Cam dam, 
‘Sport Court’— 
Blunt, hunt, 
Shoot brute, 
Trout, gout— 





Cheam scheme, 
West.'—best, 
“House” {souse, 
Gown),down ... 
Wed, bred ... 
Sweet seat 
“House” (grouse!) 
Dad bad, 


Wait .. . late. 
“House” (grouse!) 
Peers, years ... 
‘Sport Court,” 
Stroke—croak. 
* Westminster School. ? Christ Church. * Commons, 
* Lords. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 421 
Set by James S. Fidgen 

Not long ago Congo and Betsy, two chimps, 
attracted a good deal of attention with their paint- 
ings. The usual prize of six guineas is offered for 
14 lines—or less—of verse written in the style of 
the ‘Regents Park’ school on man in 1958, assum- 
ing that the chimps have abandoned the paint- 
brush for the pen. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
421,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
18. Results on March 28. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 143. Specially contributed by 
B. P. BARNES (Portslade) 


BLACK (5 men) 


















Yi), 











WHITE (10 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Aizikowicz: 
Kt-Q B 5, no threat. 1... P-Kt 5; 2 Kt-B4. 1... 
mx Ric 2EtB5.1... KX Res aers. i... 
R x Kt;2R-K6. 1...R xX R;2Kt-Kt7.1.. 

R-Q5;2Q x R. 1...B-K2ch;2Q x B. Good 
sacrificial and flight-giving key: note try B-Kt 3 
defeated only by 1 .. . P-B 4! 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 982 


ACROSS 
It’s all in a wry look, faintly 
purple (6). 

4 Heads the teacake products (8). 
10 Ban time from going round (7). 
11 Remedial? Stick it! (7) 

12 Lana dreams she’s in asbestos 
pyjamas! (10) 

13 What sort of scraps? (4) 

15 Nautical wear for Little Mary (7). 

17 Will Irish nearly get into debt? 
Justice demands it (7). 

19 Foam, tie it back. That’s asking 
too much (7). 

21 ‘The —— are, “It might have 
been” ’ (Bret Harte) (7). 

23 See 25 (4). 

24 Seats for the disgruntled? (5-5) 

27 Board of traditional fashion? (7) 

28 What a bore this character is (7). 


oe 


29 ‘Oh, a good grove of —— for me’ 


(C. Morris) (8). 
Wrigglers take some credit making 
these baskets (6). 


DOWN 

They have joint responsibility in 
the matter of protection (4-5). 
Lamb takes a highball (7). 
Put too many chaps on the telly, 
in short, for ornament (10). 
What does one do if the first ring 
at the door is not answered? (9) 
What’s the drink that fuddles the 
dame? (4) 
Charm when in custody (7). 
Ship with a cargo of mineral (5). 
9 Cracked nuts (4). 
14 The sort of bone that provided 

Samson with a lethal weapon (10). 


on an UU WN 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one guinea wil! be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on March 18. Address solutions: Crossword No. 982, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on March 21 


16 On the side, the meeting is behind 
the clock (9). 

18 Wind up with these in case of 
pickpockets (5-4). 

20 Tell the theme of his opera (7). 

22 How to raise Leo Benn to the 
peerage (7). 

23 This seems the right measure for 
the litter (5). 

25 Wine which is in ferment in 23 (4). 

26 Seen from afar by Gray (4). 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No, 980 
ACROSS.—1 Solace. 4 Shot-guns. 10 
Up-grade. 11 Rhubarb. 12 Fatherland. 
13 Lone. 15 Ourself 17 Integer. 19 
Nerines. 21 Everton. 23 Able. 24 
Appraisers, 27 Hypatia. 28 Gazelle. 29 
Sheathed, 30 Basset. 

DOWN.—1 Stuff gown, 2 Lighter. 3 
Chameleons. 5 Hirundine, 6 Tour. 7 
Upalong. 8 Sable. 9 Bell. 14 Strelitzia. 
16 Fish-plate, 18 Renascent. 20 Relapse. 
22 Trebles, 23 Athos. 25 Rage. 26 Stot. 

PRIZEWINNERS 

Mrs. A. Woops, 41 Glamis Crescent, 
Hayes, Middx., and Miss T. Muir, Derran 
Bank, Cardenden, Fife. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 


Department, The Spectater Led. 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUStonm 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPEALS ORGANISER required for disabled: 
persons’ organisation. Must have wide and varied 
experience, not necessarily of work. 





FISTICFAN: 
DEPARTM . Candidates shoukt 
obtain this summer a good Honours 
ferably in Economics: with Statistics as: a cate 
subject. The latter is not — — that 
statistics hag been included in the degree course 
and the candidate has a good knowledge of sta- 
fistical methods. and the handling of statistical 
data, Experience desirable of work in. a goverm 
ment Or commercial statistical organisation or 
post-graduate research in economic analyses: or 
statistical surveys. — "i 40, Appointment 
may be contract ne in- 
clusive salary — 959-41. 863, point of entry 
determined by experience. Gratuity of 134% of 
salary if appointment is on contract. Income Tax 
at local rates. Free passages on first. appoint 
ment and on leave for officer and family. 
Liberal home leave om full salary. Government 
quarters, when available, at moderate rental. 
Application forms. and further pa from 
Director af Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanc- 
tuary Buildings, Great Smith Street London, 
§.W.1. Reference’ BCD/59/88/02. 
OPPORTUNITY t make a career with pro- 
gressive publishers offered to journalist with 
experience of trade or specialised journal edi- 
torial work, and an ability to write uncommonly 
well—Box 1799. 
PERSONNEL ASSISTANT (FEMALE) required 
to recruit and select secretarial and clerical staff 
in a London head office. Applicants should be 
suitably quatified and preferably between 30 and 
35 years of age. This responsible post. will carry 
an appropriate remuneration.— of age, 
edacation, training and experience to Box 900, 








1958 


Peter 


4 Sr. James’s Sa., &W.1. Friday, t4tf Marci, 
at 230. 5s., Anglo-A 
Society, 139 Street, WS. 
WES. $003. 








YOUNG CONTEMPORARIES:—2.E-A. Gal 

St. Last three days! Big selection 
all. Art Sehoots in Britain, Daily 10-5. Sun. 
2-6. Entry Is. 6d. 








THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30, % 9 9 eau a3. 14, 15 Mar. 
WHO CARES? Leo Lehman. Coming: Cyrano 
de Bergerac. 5111 (CAN 3475 before 6), 
Canonbury, N.t. 











PERSONAE 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory. a be £££s, Send today.— Baldwin's 
Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
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Q Information. respecting the Faith 

and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 

= on apnlication 
¢, Friends House, Euston Road, 

} Fg N.W,1. 

SMOKING. New Cure. Drugiess. Revealing. 

pba Course, Taggart Avenue, Liverpool. 


THE. LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 


THE NEW WAY to buy furniture offers excep- 
os ro for those spending from £70 
over £50 for carpets). oe 
WN » 100. leading manufacturers 
sented iw our Pictorial Reference Litcery> te free 
consultative advice impartial experts helps 
you to find the best style and value for your 
needs. Final choice from absolutely full ranges 
rooms. The Carpet 

















q 


delivery; terms if desired. Write — details 
or come and see this unique method pioncered 
by Andrews of London & Oxford (Estab. 1845). 
Write down the address—THE FURNITURE 
SELECTION CENTRE, First Floor Sales Office, 

Berwick House, 139/143 Oxford Street, W.1. 
ose Oxford Circus and Tottenham. Court 
Road. Open till 6 p.m. on Saturday. 





~_— RY —o MEN RAVE about Burgess 
on buttered toast. 





Panne (8186). Little girh (10) in 
very the 


her. Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 
Hon Relief (Appeal G.7), 4? Victoria Street, 





RESIDENT part-time job for someone able to 
do simple cooking and drive. Could carry on 
ether occupation. Two small furnished rooms, 
also garage. Might suit widow; could put up son 
or daughter for short periods. Alt mains. Morn- 
ing woman. for housework, One lady. Village. 
§.E. Kent.—Box 1798 


CARDS and Netepaper printed with address, 
etc. Send stp. for samples: & prices.—S. Vernon, 
72 52 Station Road, Hadfield, nr, Manchester. 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn Of torr, Also woollen underwear and old 
accepted, — 
PF. , Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury. Yorks. Tel.: 

Dewsbury 17. 
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WHEN TiRED it is a grand relief 
To smoke Tom Long’s most fragrant leaf. 








VACATION COURSES 








CONTEMPORARY Paintings = Hire. Yearly 
subscription £1 1s., 7s. 6d. and 10s. per month 
per painting.—A.1.A. Gallery, 15 Lisle St., 











STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
talmost a Charing Cross Station). All office 
. Typewriting, Dui 


AUCKLAND. NEW 


staff (m & 
6644. 





UNEVERSITY OF 


LECTURESHIP 
Applicants should be competemt to teach Greek 
and Romat History, be conversant with both 


Mediterranean civilisations, in the Department 
History. The salary scale for tie position is 
from £1,025 to £1,275 per annuns; am allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses, 
particulars and information as to the method 
of application are obtainable fromm the Secretary, 


Association of gm of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordom Square, London, 
W.C.1, 


The closing date for the receipt of 
applications; im New Zealand and London, is 
8th April, 1958. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGLISHMAN living Paris with much com 
mercial experience, offers services; highest re- 
ferences. —Write Box 1797 with foreign postage. 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





Sa., W.C.2. 
CURRY A LITTLE FAVOUR—ircat yourscif 
to some Rayner’s Mango. Chutney and flavour a 


little curry—from all good grocers. 





Do : O STARS FORETELL the future? We don’t 
But why not diseuss the point over 2 
flaws of EI Cid Sherry? Co to ef it, 


me 
forget the stars. Just enjoy the Sherry, It’s 


* heavenly. 





FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical methed 
of forecasting resuits—Box 1355. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. ag Cau. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A, Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.i. Tel. 
LAN. 3677). 








IS THERE A LIBERAL REVIVAL? Sec the 
sensational results of a Gallup Poll in Monday’s 
‘NEWS CHRONICLE. 





KENSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent em by post. Write or call 

Literature on 
iertag, 34 Wardour St., 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Residential Course on 
ARCHZO0OLOG 


An advaneed Course for Teachers and other 
Students at 
MADINGLEY HALL, spas, 
2-9 August 


Fee for the Course, saxteding 

Madingley Hall, £7 10s. Purther information 

may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge 

| egy | Board of Pxtra-Mural Studies, Stuart 
House, Cambridgc. 








EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parenis 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


ENTRANCE. ange carefully 
coached in ideal conditions. Headmaster, 
Broomham, Guestling, near Hastings. 


























CAN YOU DRAW? Why nor take a Home 
yy course in anatomy, fashion design, lay- 

illustration with the FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We will help you to a 
well paid spare-time occupation in Commer- 
cial Art. Write for FREE talent test and opinion 
of your ability to Famous Artists Schools, 43 
Westport, Godalming, Surrey. 











GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films, Sundays, 


Lake, Dans la Nuit des Temps, 
March 16: Pacific 232, L. S. Lowry. Vaisonm la 
Romaine, Modern Polar Exploration. March 
2rd: Ulanova in The Fountain of Bakhchi- 
serai, Indian Hetitage No. 1, Prehistoric Art in 
South Africa, March 30tt: Gréce, Autel des 
Dieux, Foothold im Antarctica, Indiam Heritage 
No. 2. (375): 
REALS 1958 DESIGNS, An exhibition of new 
designs showing the latest trends in furnishing. 
st for catalogue. ay 196 Tottenham 
Tt Road, W.1. MUSeum 1 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 = Square, 
8.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Luis Lopez Ballesteros, 
@0 ‘Spaim in the British Press,’ on the Mth 
March, at 6 p.m. 
igre VRE ve 3@ Bruton Street, W.1. 
Y. FRENCH PAINTINGS. Daily 
es gg ag Sats oh 
ERiCESFER G : 
Pictures By Cotours 


ALAN DS, Water 

p paancd Aa 5.30, Sate. 16-8. 
Tuan GRIS GH, Fi Ol Bo Works. } er 
important Exhibition im 13. February- 


22 March, Daily, 10-5.30. Sats, 10-12.30 

















Manager: 





Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


oe Mutual 
Building Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
INVESTMENTS RECEIVED 65 to £5,000 


Assets exceed £6,750,000 Reserves exceed £350,000 
Prospectus free on request 


147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Telephone Eastbourne 2173 
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DAVIES’S. Training course (evenings) for pro- 
¢ TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
yy ay 24th March to 21st May.—Par- 

ticulars Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 

S.W.7. ealehutridee tsbridge 6833.) 


EXPERT POSTAL FUITION for Examinations 
—Un versity, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
merciat, General Cert, of Education, ete. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, Sts Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C.. etc. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Educat'on (for Entrance, 





LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (ali 
other Bodies). Law Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors, Low fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House. Cambridge. 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins 
April. (Next group 9th June). Foreign 
cs. Individual attention. Excellent — 








MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, Worth Park, 
Crawley, Sussex. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls (8-18 years (Est. 1871), Full Grammar 
School Course to University Entrance Standard. 
Large play’ng fields, swimming bath, gymnasium. 
—Apply for details to Headmistress, Miss 
M. L, Farrell, M.A. (Cantab). 


NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD.—A tial 
of boys’ voices will be held at New College, 
Oxford, on Thursday, 17th April, 1958. Candi- 
dates must be between their cighth and eleventh 
birthdays. Choristers are educated at New 
College School. The School fees of £210 p.a. 
are reduced to £60 p.a. for Probationers, and to 
£35 p.a. for Choristers. Normal schoo! terms 
and holidays, Assi given ds later 
education in selected cases.—Application for 
particulars should be made to the Headmaster, 
New College School, Oxford, and entry forms 
returned by Sth April. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 


SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Training. 
Prospectus. 

















OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLSSE, 1f0A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
for high-grade Secretarial 
Sollee for students of good general educa- 
tion. Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 
attention. NEW GROUP BEGINS 15th APRIL. 
Prospectus on application. 








POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Gert. of Educ. (ail 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and D:piomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 

Director of Studies, Dept. B92. Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students: six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK 8392. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Compreh for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates, 
Day and residem students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), 2 —— Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, (Director of 
Music : William Glock, Secretary: John Amis). 
10th Anniversary, August 2-30, Dartington Hall, 

















Devon. Festival-Hol'day-School. Artists and 
Teachers include : Aaron Copland, Peter Pears, 
Julian B George Malcolm, Manoug 


Parikian, Osian Ellis, Norman Del Mar, Michel 
St. Denis, Carmirelli String Quartet, Pro Musica 
Antiqua (Director: Safford Cape), Ambrosian 
Singers (Director: Denis Stevens) and Moricy 
College Symphony Orchestra (Director 

Lawrence Leonard). 3d. stamp for iNustrated 
Ss to S.S. of M., 16 Eccleston Square, 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


URCHFONT MANOR 
SHORT RESIDENTIAL COURSES 
EASTER—Positivism and Existentialism, 








Poetry, Archeology and 
FAMILY COURSES in August. 

Details from The Warden. Urchfont Manor, 
Nr. Devizes, Wilts. 








FELLOWSHIPS 





UNIVERSITY OF OF BIRMINGHAM. FACULTY 
OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The Faculty will shortly proceed to appoint to 
- og for research in the general field 

the location of industry. mies £700-£1 100 
Ay accordi 1g to qualifications and experience. 
The appointment will be for one year in the first 
instance, with possibility of —— anoually 
for two subsequent years. good fonours 
degree and training in a. research are 
essential, experience would be an ad- 
} vantage. Applications — the names of two or 
sent od later than 





three referees should be 
} 31 March. 1958, to the Resistrar, The University, 
Birmingham 15. 





a) ee 








ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED 


See my shop-window below. For other districts 
ask your Bookshop for the 1958 (25th edition) of 
LET’S HALT AWHILE, 10/6d., featuring some 
700 hotels and inns personally known by the author 
and his wife. In case of difficulty, obtainable also, 
post free, from Ashley Courtenay, 68(SR), St. 
James's Street, S.W.1. 


BANTRY BAY, Ireland 


ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Co. Cork, 25 yards 
from the sea. An {risa country hotel in glorious 

scenery, with fishing, bathing, sailing; or just 
eating, drinking and being lazy. 


NR. BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants 


CHEWTON GLEN HOUSE, in 25-acre estate, 
1 mile sands, sea and golf, is admirably located 
for a Spring holiday. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


CAR LTON HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 

A, *****_ 150 bedrooms and suites. Outstand- 
oe Position for stim and seo views. Lifts. C.H. 
Renowned for catering. Tel. 6560. 


CHESTER 


BLOSSOMS HOTEL. A _landmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city. Here past and 
esent, memorable food and wine happily blend. 

it book ahead. Tel. 23186. 


NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane 


GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens house with- 
in easy reach of city, facing Muirfield Links. 
Lovely garden. Tennis court. Interesting cater- 
ing. Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144, 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 


ST. BRELADES BAY HOTEL, facing south, 
sea and southern sun, welcomes inquiries for 
April, May and Autumn, recognised as the best 
holiday months by the discriminating. 


LLANDUDNO, North Wales 


ST, GEORGE’S HOTEL. For a memorable 
holiday. First on sea front for cuisine and enter- 
tainment. Free golf. Ballroom. Cocktail Lounge. 
Ideal motoring centre. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4. 


HENDON. HALL. First class. 20 minutes West 
End. Excellent Gain... fully licensed. Phone all 
rooms: suites.. Hard tennis, putting, “oe 
swimming pool. Adjoins Golf Club. Sun 334 


VIA OSWESTRY 


LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 feet in 
the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout 
fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming. z, 
{' and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
Janwddyn 2.44. 


PENZANCE 


QUEEN’S HOTEL. Facing sea and the south, 
for holiday or residence at any time of the year. 
rooms. Lift. Generous fare. - Cocktail 
Excellent train service. Good centre. 

Tel.: 2371. 


ST. IVES, Cornwall 


ST. ES BAY HOTEL (52 bedrooms, some 
with private bath) occupies commanding position 
overlooking sea and sands. Dancing, tennis. 
Garage. Children welcome. 


ST. MAWES, South Cornwall 


HOTEL TRESANTON. Small and luxurious. 
Lovely sunny dining room with first-class food 
and service. Sailing, Seales. Closed January/ 
March. Club Bar. Tel. 


SCOTLAND, Spittal O’Glenshee 
DALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL. twixt Blair- 


owrie and Braemar, provides a delightful setting 
+ at holidays. "Goll, fishing, tenni 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, _ Elstree, Herts. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. One Scholarship 
of £175 p.a., Three Scholarships each of £150 

a., and Two Exhibitions each of £50 p.a. are 
offered for competition by examination on 3rd, 
4th and 5th June next. The value of awards may 
be increased where there is special financial 
need, Candidates must be under 14 years of age 
on Ist September, 1958. Applications must 
made by 15th May next, to the Headmaster’s 
Secretary, from whom further particulars and 
specimen examination papers may be obtained. 
A number of Bursaries for the sons of profes- 
sional men (especially Clergy, Officers of H.M. 
Services and Schoolmasters) are also offered. 
Candidates must be in real need of financial 
assistance and show good all-round promise in 
the Scholarship or Common Entrance Examin- 
ation. 


KING'S | COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—A SCHO- 
LARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
MAY, 1958; ages 12-14, for awards £50-£150 
p.a. In case of outstanding ability the awards 
may be considerably increased, Art and Music 
Scholarships—tests in March and December. 
Preference Woodwind and Strings. (It should be 
noted that the number of County Major Scholar- 
ships gained by King’s College, Taunton, in the 
year 1956-57 was 12, not 2, as stated inco 
owing to a printer’s error in an Official publi- 
cation.}—Fof particulars of the Scholarships, 
please apply Head er. 


THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK, Worcs. 
Boys’ Preparatory School. Founded 1861. Boys 
prepared for entry to and scholarships at Public 
Schools. The Malvern College Scholarship, 
awarded annually to a boy intending to proceed 
to Malvern College. Certain other Scholarships 
and concessions, All details from Headmaster. 
Otmond. Postgate, M.A. 
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GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each Carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole Roast 
Chicken, 1 Ib, Finest Ox Tongue, 12 oz. tin 
Frankfurters, 8 oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork, 
144 oz. Asparagus Tips and 12 oz. Braised 
Kidneys. Sent for only £2 post paid. Two cartons 
£3 17s, 6d. C.W.O. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
stands as it kas stoud for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots, Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
a Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
SSEX, 





PURE GRANULATED SOAP for washing the 
finest silks and woollens in 28 Ib. drums at 42s. 
carriage paid, — Temple Trading Co., 197 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered a Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Ai oon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish .Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland. 
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HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


A DAY é@ the country is good for you. Spend 
a day at The Hatch, Brimpton, Berks, for 21s. 
including lunch, tea and dinner. Advance book- 
4 necessary.—Writc or phone ‘Woolhampton 








A HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND for little 
more than the train fare. Delightful inclusive 
holidays can be had for as little as 24 gns. for 14 
days, Write for illustrated booklet and full de- 
tails to Dept. C.S., Swiss Travel Service Ltd., 
69 Ebury Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1., 
SLOane 7111. 

CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS not mass pro- 
duced. If you dislike group travel -you will find 
our prices AND personal service just what you 
want, Brochure from: Business and Holiday 
Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. WHitehali 4114, 
DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable Holi- 
day, April-Juiy. Home produce, log fires, hot 
baths, 5-6 gns — Miss C. Steven, Southcomsbe, 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon. 


“EN FAMILLE” 


are pleased to announce their 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
to Ne. 1 New Burlington St., Regent St., W.1, 
(REGent 8866) 
Write for particulars of the special Groups 
visiting our Host-Family Centres in Austria 
and Italy or of individual arrangements 
enabling you to spend your holiday in the 
as friendly atmosphere of a private 
amily 


LIST OF CRUISES and passages by cargo and 
tramp ships available from A. BOWERMAN 

., Dept. V, 28 Ely Place; London, E.C.1. 
Tel.: HOL 1887. 

















SHERRIES (bottled in Spain), Case lots at 
wholesale prices from Brooks & Bohm or 
i ) Ltd., 90 Victoria St.. London, 











LITERARY 


YOU'VE always meant to write? Don’t let the 
time slip by. The LSJ, founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an unmatched 
record of successes. New edition of ‘Writing 
for the Press’ free from: 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London School of Journalism, 

19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 5 








BOOKS PURCHASED. All subjects, any quan- 
tity. Especially current Review copies. Also L.P. 
Records.—P, J. Brewer, 374 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1. 


DOROTHY CROFTS specialises in ‘difficult’ 
theses, MSS. and legal documents.—74 Wood- 
land St., E.8. 


DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING and all sec- 
retarial services, Circulars prepared and des- 
patched. Dictation by telephone. — Apollo 
Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1, MAY fair 5091. 


KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitabie stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
om Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
23 




















Ss, 
cent. reduction for 14 nights to mid-July. 
Cocktail Bar. Tel.: Glenshee 207, 


SHERBORNE, Dorset 


DIGBY HOTEL. THE social base for all Shir- 
burnian occasions. A ‘half-way house’ East/West 
por a oy Around a fascinating country- 
si 


WESTONBIRT, Glos 


HARE AND HOUNDS, nr. Tetbury. A com- 

base for a Cotswold holiday. y* admir- 
able objective when motoring. Tennis. squash. 
an Bar. Famous Arboretum adjoins. Tel.: 


o o . 


GRAND SUGGESTION 


week n tt The Grand, Torquay. A_ roo 
Sales the ‘yea, a bat hed in sunshine. Breakfast in 
bed. A private bathroom. A stroll along the 
fromt-—ne. hills to climb, or a run over Dartmoor 
in the car-—scenery superb. Moral: A week at 
The Grand is better than a month in a nursing 
home and so much cheaper. 


THE GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


®: and am, S. R. Pail. Tel.: 25244. 
ays a address ‘or recuperation. 
Write for Brochure. 











TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


U.S.S.R. TODAY. Keep up to date. Read illus- 
trated ‘Soviet Weekly,”’ price 3d. Subscriptions, 
3s. 3d. quarterly, from Dept. S., 3 Rosary 
Gardens, pean S.W.7. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today (or phone 
KNI. T06) for free 24-page booklet, which des- 
cribes the openings for new writers . 
reveals that you can make extra income by 
writing, wherever you live . . . shows that R.I. 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
tions—a record without parallel—and that many 
earn while learning.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85Z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. A NOTABLE 
SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE OFFER. The first 
Larger Consignment for nearly 20 years of a 
Specia! Brand of the Finest White Peaches with 
a Rare and Exquisite Bouquet even more perfect 
than that of Fresh English Peaches, Large un- 
blemished halves in Delicious Syrup. Tins, 15 oz. 
net, 8 for 26s. Post Paid in Latest Type Protec- 
tive Container Packing.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
Complete March List now ready. ws “ 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. -per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 














LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, Ss. Postage 44.— 

VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 








ACCOMMODATION 


MOUNTAIN FARMHOUSE. Snowdonia. Fine 
views, rooms and food. Log fires. Constant hot 
water, 8 gns. incl.—Box 1681. 





DO YOU PLAY THE BAGPIPES AT BREAK- 
FAST? If so, you may find flat-sharing difficult. 
However, we have many amusing and distin- 
guished people on our files, and feel sure we 
could find you a suitable companion. References 
exchanged. Details.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. HYD. 1803. 

QUIET BED-SITTINGROOM with breakfast, 
£3 3s., in English house; suit business man or 
student. Near Hampstead Heath and tube.— 
Box 1806. 











TO LET 


PERFECT SMALL furnished house overlooking 
beautiful secluded bay in South Ireland. Large 
studio. All mains services, To let for year or 
less to careful tenants.—Box 1805. 





50-TON KETCH, 6 berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 


MADEIRA HOLIDAY 
AT NEW LOW FARE 
only £59 return from April 18 (mid July to mid 
September £61). An island holiday with scenery 
of unforgettable grandeur. Bathing, boating, 
swimming, fishing. Excellent food and wines. 
Madeira is different ! 
Full details from your Travel Agent, or 
AQUIL AIRWAYS, 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 
KEN. 4567 
ROYAL DEESIDE.—For a restful holiday in 
comfortable and picturesque surroundings visit 
Bainacoil Guest House, Aboyne. Specialised 
cooking. Children welcome. Reduced terms 
March to June. Under the personal supervision 
of Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Harding. 














RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO, Well 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Wine. 
GERrard 2829. 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television, A.A., 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 
FOLKESTONE, Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select, Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Wecks, days. 
NEAR OXFORD, This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven. miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motoring distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly, 
informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards oon A gt room. Children Wel- 
comed. Brochure, STUDLEY PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE. * HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studiey, 
Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 
SHANKLIN 20609, Katrick Private Hotel. 
Highly commended for good food. H. & c. 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park. 
6 gens. to 84 gns. S.a.c. 























SUNNY ITALY. Your dream holiday this sum- 
mer is in RIMINI-RIVAZZURRA, on the sun- 
kissed Italian Adriatic Riviera at the Edelweiss, 
Cornona, Beau-Rivage, Dear, Arseni and 
Margaret Hotels, A _ fortnight all inclusive 
London-London via short sea routes, Calais- 
Bale, only 35 gns., including dancing, tennis 
and medical assistance. A deduction of 3 gns. 
is made if meals are not taken en route. Send 
for free brochure to : BRITALIA TOURS LTD., 
139 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C.2, or phone TRA. 1728/9. 


TYROLEAN FOLK 
near INNSBRUCK 
15 Days Holiday inclusive 32 gns. 

Delightful relaxation with cultural activities at 
RINN, amidst mountain scenery, Courses in- 
clude: German language, country dancing and 

music. Lectures directed by INNSBRUCK 
UNIVERSITY ACADEMIC STAFF. 
Whole and half-day EXCURSIONS. 07 
for full particulars to Organisers in G.B 
FOUR SEASONS TRAVEL LTD.. Dept. s., 
49 Dover Street, W.1. GROsvenor 7853. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 
Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP @ LEIGHTON LTD, 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel: ROY 3111 




















SWITZERLAND. Spend your Spring holidays in 

a charming 18th century Chalet amidst fields of 

narcissi in sunny Alpine valley. New téléférique 

. Wonderful view, walks, 

vate car 

tours. Excellent cuisine, * wines, cellar-bar, friendly 

atmosphere and inexpensive terms, Details : 

C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Chateau-d’Oex. 





WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hois. or permanent.. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms, Television, Billiards. Unlicensed. 








uy 


HOTEL, TORQUAY 


Laze in luxu' vzsil and lovely Torbay. 
Merny squash, golf ni; tly 5 
red. 
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